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As, in the modern world, more and more people 
learn to read. what they read becomes of more and 
more importance to humanity. Of importance? 
That is an absurd understatement. What people 


read becomes a life-and-death matter to us all. 


And, of course, what they read as grownups is— 





like everything else they do as adults—largely de- 
termined by what they do as children. We, the older 
| generation, have something to say about what they 
read as children. Not one of our moral responsi- 
| bilities is greater, more unescapable, than to see that 
books of civilizing influence are read by children. 
That is, that the books which are really read by 
children (not only those recommended to them by 
us) will help their development into men and women 


of decent and enlightened personalities. 


DorotHY CANFIELD FISHER 
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**AS State Librarian, I have been tremendously interested in, and heartily 
in favor of, a campaign being conducted to curb the distribution in Illinois and else- 
where, of salacious literature. There can be no question but that suggestive books are 
an excitement to crimes of passion, not only among youthful readers but adults as 
well. Filthy books have been conclusively proven to be one of the chief underlying 
causes of juvenile delinquency and I have long felt that the Law should provide 
adequate protection against instruments so potent in undermining morals and de- 
feating the religious teachings of home and church. These books deliberately scoff 
at the laws of both God and man. They are not only lewd—they are un-American 
in that they tend to break down the moral structure upon which our national 
strength is built. Under the Law, the perpetrators of sex crime must undergo 
psychiatric examination. WHY NOT THEN PUBLISHERS AND AUTHORS 
OF UNCLEAN BOOKS AND MAGAZINES? 


“I give my assurance to the parents of Illinois youth that no suggestive books 
will be circulated by the Illinois State Library and I stand ready to do whatever is 
within my power to secure the enactment, by the next General Assembly, of legis- 


lation providing adequate control of smutty literature.” 


EDWARD J. BARRETT, 


Secretary of State and State Librarian. 
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RADIO AND THE LIBRARY 
By WALTER E. MyYErs* 


A FRIEND of mine out in South Dakota 
was always complaining about how slow 
the world is in taking up new ideas. She 
said she was interested in new ideas and 
always had been. She couldn’t carry them 
all out, but she was willing to give them a 
hearing. In fact, her nieces and nephews 
said of her, “Auntie is always getting a 
new idea or ventilating an old one.” 

I haven’t been able to find any brand 
new ideas in connection with the radio and 
the library, but perhaps I can ventilate a 
few of the old ones. If we accept the 
statement that the library is “the people’s 
university,” and I think most of us do, 
then the use of the radio to promote the 
service of the library is perfectly logical. 
Ever since 1912, when the first experi- 
mental radio license was issued to St. 
Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, educators 
have realized the importance of this means 
of reaching the public. Educational sta- 
tions are growing in power and influence, 
and many universities and colleges are in- 
creasing their budgets for radio program 
service. Therefore, as one of the educa- 
tional forces in the land, the library cannot 
afford to lag behind in this movement. The 
library that has no connection with an edu- 
cational institution, however, will have to 
depend on the local station for its oppor- 
tunity. 

Just for the historical background, let me 


mention three educational projects in 
which libraries are directly interested. 
First, “America’s Town Meeting of the 


Air,” perhaps the best known of the three, 
is especially suited to library publicity, be- 
cause it is so easy for the librarian to set 
up a Town Meeting bookshelf. Then fol- 
lows the organization of a discussion 
group, which the library should sponsor. 
The second is the Federal Radio Project, 
which in 1935 began sponsoring these seven 
educational programs: “Treasures next 


* Reference librarian in charge of weekly radio 
program over WILL. 


door—” dramatized best sellers of an 
earlier day; “Interviews with the past—” 
imaginary dialogues using the actual 
phrases of the great men impersonated; 
“Answer me this—” a social science series 
covering current events, economics, and 
government; “American yesterdays—” 
dramatization of crises in our history; 
“Have you heard?—” presenting curiosities 
of science; “Let freedom ring—” dramatiz- 
ing critical striggles for civil liberties; and 
“Education in the news,” which is self- 
explanatory. As time went by, changes 
and additions were made, but many sim- 
ilar programs are running today. Many 
of you may listen to the broadcast of 
Great Classics on Friday nights at 11:30 
over WMAQ. Last Friday began the first 
episode in the dramatization of Thomas 
Hardy’s Mayor of Casterbridge, which took 
the story as far as the return of Susan and 
her daughter, to find that Michael had be- 
come the mayor of the town. 

The third series, called “History behind 
the headlines,” was started in 1936, and 
sponsored by the American Historical As- 
sociation. Surveys showed the results to 
be promising, and many libraries reported 
an increased interest in books on historical 
topics. 

I don’t need to remind you that the first 
of these projects, the Town Meeting, is still 
going and very popular. 

One critic has summarized the signifi- 
cance of the educational program in these 
words—“I like to think of education by 
radio as a timely, vital, dramatic thing; a 
system of learning or acquiring informa- 
tion, a means of widening one’s horizons, 
or enriching one’s life and breaking down 
prejudices, through inspiration and not 
perspiration; an education by desire and 
not discipline; a pattern of swiftly chang- 
ing pictures and events with keen interpre- 
tations, not statistics and formulas; a mov- 
ing panorama of the world in which we 
live—right now, while we are living it—not 
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a dreary drill of textbooks and tests. In 
short, I feel that broadcasting’s most help- 
ful contribution to education and one of 
its real responsibilities to itself and its 
listeners is the popularizing of education 
itself.’” 


Just to make sure there are no doubts 
left in your minds, let me answer two 
questions. First—Does the radio actually 
promote reading? Second—Is it possible 
or desirable for the average library to sup- 
ply current and ephermeral demand? Li- 
brarians are getting away from circulation 
figures as the only basis of judging the 
library’s effectiveness; but if we want to 
use them here to prove our point, we have 
only to consider the books that Walter 
Winchell mentions. For example, as soon 
as he mentioned Under cover, the requests 
began coming in to the Illinois State Li- 
brary, and we soon had a waiting list so 
leng that we had to add ten or more extra 
copies. Also in demand at the [Illinois 
State Library are the books that Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley reviews, sometimes even be- 
fore we can get them on our shelves. Any 
book mentioned on the networks, or 
dramatized on the air, or made into a 
movie is sure to be in demand. 

The quality of the reading has im- 
proved also, according to Charles W. 
Ferguson, associate editor of the Reader’s 
digest, who says—“During the past two 
years (1935-37) a survey of some 100,000 
readers has been made. It has 
proved invariably true that the serious, 
meaty type of subject excites far mere 
response than articles dealing with sports, 
movies, and radio. Lowest in the register 
of reader interest have been articles on 
clothes, Shirley Temple, travel, bridge, 
and other topics generally regarded as safe 
editorial ventures. Those highest in the 
register of interest include all the books 
condensed in the book supplement, articles 
on the problems of philanthropy, education, 
medicine, history, international affairs, con- 
structive social work, marriage problems, 
and the like.’” 


1 Hyers, 
radio. p. 

2Hyers, Faith Holmes—The library and the 
radio. p. 31. 


Faith Holmes—The library and the 
27. 
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The answer to the second question is not 
so easy. To the public it may seem that 
in a world which is becoming more and 
more conscious of current affairs, the li- 
brary should logically provide current and 
ephemeral material. It may even come 
about some of these days that libraries 
may have to forego the time-honored cus- 
tom of building and rebuilding in every 
village, town, and branch library the 
classic titles once listed as the backbone 
of any collection. They may have to leave 
such collections to the regional or reference 
libraries and supply the new and vital 
publications which reflect current thought 
and activity in every field of human en- 
deavor. It was amusing in Emerson’s day 
to hear him say, “If a man but take a 
twenty-minute nap, he wakes up and says, 
“What’s the news?” But with our news 
coverage today, a man may sleep twenty 
minutes and miss hearing about a jail 
break at Alcatraz or the death of a 
president. 


Let us hope that those who still believe 
that backgrounds are more important than 
foregrounds will argue that the library 
book budget should be flexible enough to 
allow the librarian who believes in radio 
education to make legitimate experiments. 
Armed with advance information, on a pro- 
gram series, he may invest in duplicate 
copies of pamphlets, music scores, or good 
books on such topics as economics, parent 
education, and government. Doubtless 
such material, if not called out by the 
broadcast, could be used in exhibits or for 
personal recommendation at the 
desk. 


Now something about the librarian as 
broadcaster. Aside from a _ good radio 
voice, the requirements for a library broad- 
caster are the same as for a librarian—en- 
thusiasm, interest in community affairs, 
knowledge of news values, and a genuine 
and enveloping human interest. The first 
requirement for a radio speaker is the same 
as for any speaker—absolute sincerity. He 
must believe in his message, for the micro- 
phone is a good lie-detector. The com- 
mercial broadcasters know that well 
enough. Those of you who listen to “Bob 
Elson on the Century” will know what I 


loan 
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mean. He really sounds as though he be- 
lieves what he says about the product. 
When you hear him say, “Take my word 
for it, men,” you have to be pretty strong 
willed to keep from saying to yourself, “I 
must try that product.” 

Secondly, the radio speaker must chal- 
lenge the listener’s attention. You don’t 
need an Orson Welles man from Mars to 
do it, either, but it must be something 
sharp enough to compel him to listen. 
After you have caught him with your open- 
ing sentence, you should be able to hold 
him with a good clear message, phrased in 
words he can understand, and containing 
enough suspense to keep him interested to 
the end. Another requirement is friend- 
liness or neighborliness, in the “fireside 
chat” manner, not gossipy but simply 
natural and _ conversational. The late 
President Roosevelt had it, and so does 
Lowell Thomas and Helen Hayes. La- 
Guardia has it to a certain extent, but his 
staccato style nullifies the good effect for 
some people. 

Good diction is important, and so is 
concrete imagery and abundant use of il- 
lustrations. The radio speaker must prac- 
tice the art of the story-teller, who knows 
that every message must have an intro- 
duction, a body, and a conclusion. The 
good story-teller paints a word picture, and 
livens it up with anecdotes, comparisons, 
and illustrations. The late Will Rogers is 
probably the best example of the story- 
teller in our day, with Mark Twain the 
leading candidate in an earlier period. 
The message itself must be convincing, 
which is perhaps another way of saying 
sincerity. Naturally the best way to do 
this is to use reliable authorities. A his- 
tory professor, who disliked reading long 
papers, once told his class to) avoid giving 
as much misinformation as possible in their 
exams, as he was familiar with all the 
items in the assignment. 

Now we come to the most important 
part of all. What kind of program shall the 
library broadcast? Book talks naturally 
come to our minds first because books are 
the librarian’s stock in trade, but the ap- 
proach should by no means end there. At 
the Illinois State Library I have been fol- 
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lowing a policy of reviewing only non- 
fiction, because the demand for fiction is 
greater than we can supply anyway. How- 
ever, I see no reason for a librarian to . 
avoid mentioning fiction that has merit but 
for some reason or other has not made the 
best seller list. 

Secondly, the talk may be on a subject 
of current or seasonal interest; such as 
housing, veterans employment, the United 
Nations, public safety, gardening, and the 
like. In that case, it is better to mention 
several books rather than review a single 
book. One broadcast that comes to mind 
in this connection is “Open the garden 
gate,” by the Old Dirt Dobber on Satur- 
day mornings. It is combined with another 
type of program, the question and answer 
type. 

The quiz program may not be as cul- 
tural as the book talk or the subject talk, 
but it draws more listeners, and has been 
used by a number of libraries. The In- 
dianapolis Public Library conducts such a 
program, called “Just for Fun.” It covers 
books both ancient and modern, authors 
and their works, Hoosier celebrities, state 
and local history. Some typical questions 
are—“Is Antonio Cleopatra’s boy friend or 
Shylock’s victim?” “What is the state 
flower?” “How many members are on the 
school board?” Various club members ap- 
pear as guests, and a paper crown is 
awarded the winner. Even trick questions 
like this can be worked in—If you saw 
three glasses on a table, the first two filled 
with champaigne, and the third empty, 
what king would you think of? (Answer— 
Phillip the third.) 

The question and answer type is prob- 
ably next in popularity after the quiz pro- 
gram, the difference being that one person 
simply answers questions sent in the week 
before. The Kansas City, Kansas, Public 
Library has such a program, called “Ques- 
tionaire of the Air.” - The title lacks a little 
in imagination, but the broadcast is very 
successful, as Mrs. Hyers tells the story. I 
am reminded of a remark my journalism 
professor made one time. “Which of these 
titles do you think would catch the reader’s 
eye? Refrigeration among the Egyptians, 
or Poor old Moses, he had no ice box.” 





| 
| 
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Typical questions in the series were—“‘Do 
people in the studio audience of the Major 
Bowes program have to pay admission?” 
(No.) : “When I drink an ice cream soda, 
what is in the liquid?” (Walsh—Handbook 
of curious information states that the chief 
ingredients are not soda but marble dust 
and sulphuric acid.) 

The chatty talk by a real or imaginary 
character is one that libraries can adapt to 
their needs. He may be called the shop 
philosopher, rambling reporter, or some 
such name; or he may use his own name 
and add a phrase, such as the friendly 
philosopher or counselor. Some of Mary 
Margaret McBride’s are that, and also Dr. 
Bradley’s. The “Jean and Jane” program 
over Cleveland, Ohio’s station WHK is a 
typical example of this type, and is pro- 
duced by the Cuyahoga County Library. 

Dramatization of a family’s dinner or 
evening conversation is not a well-known 
type, but it has been tried by libraries. 
They are all more or less patterned after 


“One Man’s Family,” and it is surprising 


how many questions that come up in an 
evening can be answered by the library. 
The preparation of this type of script is a 
little more difficult, and had better be 
handled by someone with a knowledge of 
the drama. 

Talks on older books and almost for- 
gotten authors may find a place in the 
library broadcast too, and thus create an 
interest to relieve the demand for the 
Forever ambers and the Under covers that 
the library cannot supply. An example of 
this kind which I’ve had in mind a long 
time in an Edward Ballamy program. If 
you remember the passage in Looking 
backward, in which he mentions pressing a 
button and hearing a concert from a city 
hundreds of miles away, Philadelphia, I 
think it was, you immediately think of 
radio. I’m sure if I were to re-read the 
book, I might find some other phenomena 
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which have come true since Bellamy let his 
imagination play. It wouldn’t take many 
instances like that to build up a Bellamy 
program. 

Many of these various types of programs 
can be produced by the interview method 
as well as by an individual broadcaster. 
For certain kinds of subjects this may be 
more effective. Remember to choose key 
people for your interviews, such as the 
leading rabbi, priest, or minister, prominent 
business men, educators, or specialists in 
certain fields. 

Children’s radio programs I have avoided 
mentioning, because I know very little 
about them, but libraries are using them 
to good advantage. The Calgary, Alberta, 
Public Library has a Saturday morning 
story hour which reaches a large number 
of listeners, some as far away as Edmon- 
ton, 250 miles away. 39 per cent of the 
letters received were from boys, and 75 
per cent of the listeners were between the 
ages of seven and eleven. 

Well, I have tried to show you some of 
the possibilities of radio for the library. 
If I have stimulated some of you to go to 
your local stations with suggestions, I shall 
be glad. The station will give you, or a 
member of your staff, an audition, and 
then you are ready to go ahead with your 
plans. Remember that radio must be a 
painless form of education, phrased in 
words everybody can understand. There is 
no place in radio for the kind of definitions 
found in Dr. Samuel Johnson’s dictionary, 
such as “network—anything reticulated, 
with interstices between the intersections.” 
And be perfectly clear. One drug store re- 
ports that after a toothpaste company had 
broadcast a warning about avoiding pink 
toothbrush, three hundred people came 
into the store and wanted to buy pink 
tooth brushes. Finally, don’t forget the 
humor. It takes only 13 muscles to smile 
but 50 to frown. 


OPEN LETTER ON SALARIES FROM THE A. L. A. BOARD ON 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


AT the Buffalo Conference the A. L. A. 
Council adopted the Salary Policy State- 
ment which appears on page 400. 


The board believes that this statement 
can help in raising salaries for the library 
profession if library administrators, library 
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trustees and library staff members will co- 
operate in implementing it. 

In setting up $2,100 as the minimum 
annual entrance or base salary for the be- 
ginning positions in the professional service 
the board took into consideration the duties 
and responsibilities of these positions and 
the education required to perform such 
functions satisfactorily. The board be- 
lieves that this $2,100 figure is a basic 
salary and not merely a salary now required 
because living costs are abnormal. Wher- 
ever and whenever living costs are higher 
than normal, this basic salary should be 
further supplemented. The salary of 
$2,100 is but $1.00 per hour figured on a 
40-hour week and a 52-week year. This 
is a very modest amount when it is com- 
pared with wages in business, industry and 
other professions for work of equal weight 
and importance. 

The board is interested not only in, 
salaries for beginning positions in the pro- 
fessional service, but it is equally con- 
cerned that salaries paid for all positions 
in libraries be based on the duties and re- 
sponsibilities involved. Therefore it urges 
each library administrator to appoint a 
committee comprising representatives of 
the trustees, the staff and the administra- 
tion to study the salary situation in the 
local library, to prepare an _ equitable 
salary schedule and to work for its adop- 
tion. Such a salary schedule should not 
only include a minimum annual entrance or 
base salary but it should also provide 
increments recognizing’ efficiency 
growth on the job. 


and 
If the new salary 
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schedule is considerably higher than the 
present one, the board urges that no 
interim schedule be adopted. The board 
believes it is better to adopt the desirable 
salary schedule even if it requires one or 
two years to put it into operation fully. 
Librarians have been willing too long to 
accept an untenable situation in regard to 
salaries because they have been too 
modest. The fact that salaries are not 
commensurate with the duties required of 
librarians should be brought to the atten- 
tion of government officials, administrative 
bodies, and the public until adequate pro- 
Unless trustees, admin- 
istrators and staffs are willing to work for 
more equitable salaries at this period when 
the world is wage conscious, they will with- 
out doubt find it difficult to obtain or 
maintain adequate salaries at a later date. 


visions are made. 


The board trusts that all library associ- 
ations, clubs and organizations will discuss 
salary conditions during the coming year 
and work for the improvement of salaries 
in their localities. 

As the board plans to report on the work 
which is being done on salary promotion 
from time to time in the A. L. A. Bulletin, 
copies of releases and other publicity used 
by local libraries, and library associations, 
clubs and other groups will be of great in- 
terest to it. 


Very sincerely yours, 
,  Hazet B. TIMMERMAN, 
Executive Assistant, 


A. L. A. Board on Personnel 
Administration. 


SALARY POLICY STATEMENT 


The Board on Personnel Administration of 
the American Library Association presented 
to the A. L. A. Council at the Buffalo 
the following minimum recom- 
in respect to library salaries 
which were adopted by the Council at its 
meeting on June 21, 1946. The board is 
of the opinion that in libraries with more 
than the minimum incomes, these mini- 
mum figures must be adjusted to obtain 
the types, caliber, and number of person- 
nel needed to maintain the character of 


Conference 
mendations 


service deemed essential for the specific 
library community. 


The Board on Personnel Administration 


believes 


I. That the following salary principles 
should apply to all types of libraries: 


A. The minimum annual entrance or 
base salary for a beginning position 
in the professional service should 
not be less than $2,100. 
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B. The minimum annual entrance or vide for the minimum salary 


base salary for the subprofessional, 
clerical, custodial, and other serv- 
ices should not be less than the 
standard prevailing rate for similar 
work in the community. 


- The library which has not in- 
creased the minimum annual en- 
trance or base salary for each class 
of position by at least 33 per cent 
above its 1941 level and has not in- 
creased increments and maximum 
rates proportionately should do so 
to meet the increased cost of living. 
Increases above 33 per cent are 
essential when living costs in the 
community or metropolitan area 
are higher than those of the country 
as a whole. The increments which 
an individual has received within 
the framework of the present salary 
schedule are not a part of the 33 
per cent increase. Such increments 
are provided for recognition of 
growth on the job and for in- 
creased worth to the institution 
and not for increased living costs. 


. Any library whose prewar salary 
schedule was below the A. L. A. 
minimum salary schedule for a 
library of its class should now bring 
the minimum annual entrance or 
base salary, increments, and maxi- 
mum rate for each class of position 
at least to the A. L. A. minimum 
salary range and should also add 
33 per cent. 


schedules advocated by the 
board. 


2. An annual income of at least 


$2.00 per capita is necessary to 
provide the local public library 
with sufficient funds to render 
service of high quality. An in- 
come of $1.50 per capita is 
needed to render reasonably good 
service whereas that of $1.00 per 
capita permits limited service, 
satisfactory as far as it goes, but 
admittedly a preliminary stage 
from the standpoint of ultimate 
goals. Local public libraries 
giving additional service such as 
county-wide coverage and/or 
operating school libraries require 
extra appropriations above these 
minimum standards. 


B. To libraries in institutions of higher 


education 

1. The minimum annual expendi- 
tures for salaries and books in 
libraries in institutions of higher 
education, figured in terms of the 
library service unit load should 


be: 

University libraries 
First 2,000 units—salaries $12 
and books $7 per unit 
Second 2,000 units—salaries $6 
and books $5 per unit 


Remaining units—salaries $6 
and books $3 per unit 


Degree-conferring four-year in- 
stitution libraries 
First 2,000 units—salaries $10 


II. That in addition the following prin- 
ciples should apply: 


A. To public libraries 


1. Sixty-five per cent to 75 per cent 
of the total budget of the public 
library should be allotted to 
salaries. This ratio is in con- 
trast to the prewar ratio of 55 
per cent. In the case of libraries 
whose total budgets have been 
consistently increased during the 
war period in relation to in- 
creased cost of living and oper- 
ating expenses, the allotment of 
55 per cent for salaries may pro- 


and books $6 per unit 

Remaining units—salaries $6 

and books $4 per unit 
Non-degree-conferring institution 
libraries 


First 1,000 units—salaries $6 
and books $5 per unit 
Second 1,000 units—salaries $5 
and books $2 per unit 
Remaining units—salaries $3 
and books $1 per unit 
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The library’s service load is es- 
tablished by counting each un- 
derclass (undergraduate) student 
other than honor students as 1 
unit, each upperclass (under- 
graduate) student other than 
honor students as 2 units, each 
honor student as 3 units, each 
graduate student as 4 units and 
each faculty member as 5 units. 


C. To school libraries 


1. School librarians and professional 
library assistants in school libra- 
ries should be on the same salary 
schedule effective for teachers 
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with equal training and experi- 
ence but the compensation paid 
should not be less than $2,100. 
The minimum annual expendi- 
ture for books should be $1.50 
per pupil. 


Note—For detailed instructions on the re- 
quirements for various grades of 
professional and other services and 
for establishing the library’s service 
unit load see “Classification And Pay 
Plans For Municipal Public Li- 
braries, and, “‘Classification And Pay 
Plans For Libraries In Institutions 
of Higher Education.” 


TENURE IN LIBRARIES * 


A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


Purpose 


The purpose of this statement is to pro- 
mote understanding and support of intel- 
lectual freedom and tenure, and agreement 
upon procedures to assure fair employment 
practices in all types of libraries. 


Libraries are educational institutions 
which not only supplement and enrich the 
program of formal education but provide 
the only educational program available to 
many persons. Libraries are conducted for 
the common good and not to further the 
interest of the individual librarian,; the 
governing body, or the library as a whole. 
It is in the interest of the common good 
that all citizens may have freedom to seek 
and to learn the truth on all subjects. In- 
tellectual freedom is essential to these pur- 
poses. It is fundamental for the protec- 
tion of the rights of the librarian. It car- 
ries with itduties correlative with rights. 


* Adopted 21 June 1946 at the Buffalo, N. Y. 
Conference. 


+ The word “librarian” as used in this docu- 
ment includes all members of the library staff 
who hold on a permanent basis full-time positions 
comprising professional library duties, i.e. library 
school graduates and others occupying professional 
and/or administrative library positions. 


Intellectual Freedom 


Intellectual freedom means for the Li- 
brarian: freedom to develop, maintain and 
improve library service to the end that 
each citizen can assume the responsibility 
placed upon him by a democratic society 
to educate himself continuously and to im- 
prove his ability to participate usefully in 
activities in which he is involved as a citi- 
zen of the United States and of the world. 
Intellectual freedom implies freedom in the 
selection of books, in the presentation of 
material on all sides of controversial ques- 
tions and in the dissemination of informa- 
tion on all subjects. It presupposes an ac- 
ceptance by the institution of the principles 
of the Library’s Bill of Rights. Intellectual 
freedom precludes partisan political con- 
trol of appointments and makes it possible 
for librarians to devote themselves to the 
practice of their profession without fear of 
interference or of dismissal for political, 
religious, racial, marital, or other unjust 
reasons. 

The librarian is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and a representative of 
an educational institution. When he speaks 
or writes as a citizen, he should be free 
from institutional censorship or discipline, 
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but his special position in the community 
imposes special obligations. As a man of 
learning and an educational officer;. he 
should remember that the public’ may 
judge his profession and’ his institutiom by 
his utterances. Hence, he should! at‘ all 
times be accurate, should exercise’ appro- 
priate restraint, should show respect for 
the opinions of others, and should make 
every effort to indicate that he is not an 
institutional spokesman on _ controversial 
issues. 


Objectives 

Tenure means that following the satis- 
factory completion of a _ probationary 
period, the employment of a librarian, un- 
less appointed on a temporary basis, should 
carry with it the assurance of continuous 
and permanent tenure as long as he per- 
forms his duties competently and in ac- 
cordance with the aims and objectives of 
librarianship and of the governing body. 
Although no librarian on permanent ap- 
‘pointment can have a vested interest in 
any position, his services shall not be 
terminated except in case of retirement for 
age, financial exigencies of the institution, 
or other adequate causes. On the other 
hand, employing a librarian for successive, 
limited periods with the intent to avoid 
the granting of permanent tenure is deemed 
unethical. An adequate pension system for 
retirement at a specified age or for dis- 
ability should be provided whenever pos- 
sible in the best interests of the employee 
and the institution. 


Principles 


Tenture, as an elementary right of any 
professional group, guarantees specifically: 


(1) Intellectual freedom as defined 


above. 


(2) Appointments and promotions based 
solely on merit without interference 
from political, economic, religious, 
or other groups. 


(3) A sufficient degree of economic se- 
curity to make the library profes- 
sion attractive to men and women 
of ability. Freedom and economic 


security are indispensable to the. 
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success of a library in fulfilling its 
obligations to* each citizen and to 

; society. 

(4) The opportunity for the librarian 
to devote himself to the practice of 
his profession without fear of un- 
due interference or dismissal and 
provides freedom from discharge 
for political, religious, racial, or 
other unjust reasons. 


(5) The opportunity for the librarian 
to attain the highest level of pro- 
fessional growth. 


Interpretations 


In the interpretation of these principles, 
it is understood that the following repre- 
sents acceptable library practice and that 
expressed acceptance of them by employer 
and employee should be made a part of the 
procedure of all professional library ap- 
pointments: 


(1) The precise terms and conditions of 
every appointment should be stated 
in writing and should designate the 
position to which the person is ap- 
pointed, the terms of salary, em- 
ployment, probation and _ tenure, 
hours of service, vacation allow- 
ance, and provisions for leaves and 
retirement. It should also include 
any limitation of intellectual free- 
dom because of religious or other 
aims of the institution. This state- 
ment should be in the possession of 
both the institution and the pros- 
pective employee before the ap- 
pointment is made. 


(2) Beginning with appointment to a 
full-time professional library posi- 
tion on a permanent basis, the pro- 
bationary period should not be 
less than one year nor more than 
three years except for certain 
academic institutions which by 
adoption of the A. A. U. P. Prin- 
ciples of Tenure for their profes- 
sional library staffs have set the 
probationary period at seven years 
after a series of term appointments 
or unless the probationary period is 
specified to the contrary in law. 
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(3) 


(4) 


If the minimum probationary 
period is insufficient to determine 
a given individual’s potentialities, 
an extension of the period should 
be specific as to time and should be 
stated in writing. Notice should be 
given at least three months prior to 
the expiration of the probationary 
period, if the librarian is not to be 
continued im service after the ex- 
piration of that period. 


In the case of college and univer- 
sity libraries operating under the 
A. A. U. P. Principles of Tenure, 
such notice “should be given at 
least one year prior to the expira- 
tion of the (seven-year) probation- 
ary period.” A library may, if it 
wishes, recognize the term of serv- 
ice in another library as a part of 
the probationary period. During 
the probationary period, a librarian 
should be assured the same intel- 
lectual freedom as other members 
of the professional library staff 
have. 


Appointments to substitute, tempo- 
rary, or training positions, and 
those embodying a definite agree- 
ment on the maximum period of 
employment, such as _ internships 
and working fellowships, need not 
be counted towards the completion 
of the probationary period. 


Termination for cause (incompe- 
tence and unfitness, insubordination, 
conduct which is criminal, infamous 
or dishonest in the eyes of the law) 
of a continuous or permanent ap- 
pointment, or the dismissal for 
cause of a librarian previous to 
the expiration of a term appoint- 
ment should, if possible, be con- 
sidered by both a library staff or 
staff association committee and the 
governing board of the library. 


In all cases where the facts are in 
dispute, the accused librarian 


should be informed in writing at 
least fourteen days before the hear- 
ing of the charges against him and 
should have the opportunity to be 


(5) 
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heard in his own defense by all 
bodies that pass judgment upon his 
case. He should be permitted to 
have with him an adviser of his 
own choosing who may act as 
counsel. There should be a full 
stenographic record of the hearing 
available to the parties concerned. 
In the hearing of charges of in- 
competence, the testimony should 
include that of librarians and 
other employees, either from his 
own or from other institutions. 


Librarians who are dismissed for 
reasons not involving moral turpi- 
tude should receive their salaries 
for at least three months from the 
date of notification of dismissal 
whether or not they are continued 
in their duties at the institution 
unless such payment for non- 
performance of duties is prohibited 
by law. 


College and university librarians 
under the jurisdiction of the 
A. A. U. P. tenure rules “should 
receive their salaries for at least 
one year from the date of notifica- 
tion whether-or not they are con- 
tinued in their duties at the in- 
stitution.” 


These principles of tenure do not 
apply when a librarian’s resignation 
has been accepted even though 
such resignation is for the purpose 
of avoiding dismissal. 


Termination of continuous or 
permanent appointment because of 
financial exigency should be demon- 
strably bona fide. Dismissal on 
grounds that the position is to be 
abolished for lack of funds is 
justified only when the position is 
actually abolished. Situations 
which make such drastic retrench- 
ment necessary should preclude ex- 
pansion of the staff at other points 
at the same time, except under ex- 
traordinary circumstances. In such 
cases, the library administration 
should make a genuine effort to 
place the person in some other 
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suitable position in the library or 
library system where a vacancy 
exists. If such transfer is not prac- 
ticable, as long a period of notice 
as possible (from six months to a 
year as a rule) should be given, 
and the person should be entitled 
to his regular vacation allowance. 
If there is strong reason to ques- 
tion the legitimacy of the financial 
exigency the dismissed person may 
request a hearing and procedure 
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for the hearing as outlined in (4) 
above should be followed. 


Where Federal, state, or local civil. 
service rulings or school tenure laws con- 
form to these principles they are to be con- 
sidered acceptable. 

(These principles conform in substance 
and in so far as applicable to librarianship 
to the 1940 Statement of Principles of 
Tenure, which has been widely accepted by 
the American Association of University 
Professors, the Association of American 
Colleges and other organizations.) 


MY FRIEND THE LIBRARIAN 
By ELEANOR MARE* 


I MADE her acquaintance more than 
seventy years ago in the St. Louis Public 
Library at Seventh and Chestnut; and 
have prized her friendship ever since, 
though I have known her under various 
names in many places. 

When I was eight years old, my ten 
year old brother and I would start out 
every fine Saturday morning after break- 
fast to return to the library the books we 
had read and to get new ones. Mother 
would give each of us nickel for two half 
fare car tickets, and another nickel “in 
case something should happen.” We 
walked the mile and a quarter, returned 
our books and asked for more. At first 
the Alger books held our fascinated atten- 
tion, but as the weeks passed, the Librarian 
introduced us to Robinson Crusoe, The 
Lamplighter, Dickens, Scott, Cooper, Miss 
Muhlbach, and many others. Then, our 
new books under our arms, something 
always did happen; for we would go out 
of our way, walk once or twice around the 
huge Union Market, and finally spend all 
our nickels walking home contentedly eat- 
ing the fruit or confections we had pur- 
chased. If we could, we would save a 
piece for Mother who was on the wide 
front step to welcome us home. I wonder 
whether for one moment she had forgotten 
the two children she trusted to venture 
into the world alone. 


* Now lives at the 


Baptist 
Aged, Maywood, IIl 


Homes for the 


In that library was an awesomely quiet 
room, presided over by an ogre who hushed 
the noisy footsteps ‘or shrill voices of in- 
quisitive youngsters who opened the door 
and stepped in to see row after row of 
men and women reading papers and books. 
Some years later, when I went to that 
room to get material for a school assign- 
ment, lo, the ogre turned into my friend 
the Librarian. - 

In 1915 I moved to Chicago and went 
to the Public Library to see whether my 
friend was there. At the Main I found 
her rather impersonal; but at the Wood- 
lawn Branch, there she was friendly and 
helpful as ever. 

Perhaps my most intimate and satisfying 
experience with my friend the Librarian 
was at the Hyde Park Deposit station, 
housed in the church of which I was Sec- 
retary in the 1920’s and 1930’s. When she 
received new books I had first choice and 
the full borrowing allowance. The new- 
ness of print and bindings added to the en- 
joyment of the book itself. There I 
learned how mystery books could beguile 
the leisure weary evenings of advancing 
age. The Librarian came into the church 
office for her mail, so we had daily con- 
tact, and I would see school children, old 
people, women with shopping bags, all go 
to her and come down satisfied. 

Six years ago I came to the Baptist 
Old People’s Home in Maywood. The 
prospectus said, “the Village Public Li- 
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brary is a short distance away.” I lost no 
time in looking up my friend the Librarian 
there. I told her I was new in Maywood 
and wanted to know about the Village. 
She took me upstairs and showed me a 
large wooden map; she gave me pamphlets 
about the Village, and I found it came 
into existence in the same year that I did. 
And how thrilled I was to learn that the 
beautiful old elms which line its streets 
were my contemporaries! I thought of 
one of my favorite little poems, whose 
author, Karle Wilson Baker, she searched 
out for me: 


“Let me grow lovely, growing old, 
So many fine things to do; 
Laces, and ivory, and gold, 

And silks, need not be new; 
And there is healing in old trees; 
Old streets, a glamour hold; 

Why may not I, as well as these, 

Grow lovely, growing old?” 


When I wanted to re-read a poem on 
Lincoln by Thomas Curtis Clark, she got a 
volume of his poetry for me and told me 
he lived in Maywood. When I wanted a 
story for the Christmas Eve party at our 
Home, she found for me in a juvenile 
volume, just the story to delight us old- 
sters. I would often find on the “Have 
You Read This”. easel just the sort of book 
I wanted. 

A year ago last Christmas I took back 
one of Pearl Buck’s books, half read; 
thanked my fmend the Librarian for her 
attentiveness to my wants for the five 
years past; told her I would get no more 
books as eyesight was failing. But I said 
to myself, I have memory. I have been 
“Inside Asia”; “North to the Orient’; 
“With Byrd in the Antarctic”; I have 
lived in “A Penthouse in Bogota”; so- 
journed in “Ecuador.” I have been on 


safaris and treks in Africa; have visited 
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every country of Europe, and travelled in 
all parts of North America, by courtesy of 
my friend the Librarian. What people I 


had met, statesmen, poets, romanticists, 
historians, philosophers and people of 
mystery. 


- I thought I had said a final goodbye to 
my friend the Librarian; but someone 
said, “Miss Mare, don’t you know about 
Talking Books?” I made inquiries, only 
to learn, as in answer to search for many 
things, “there is a war on.” But the De- 
partment of Visitation of the Adult Blind 
assured me that I was on the waiting list, 
that to people without income, a machine 
would be loaned free, when in my turn, 
one was available. 

I did not have to wait long, for in Sep- 
tember a machine came and shortly after, 
three books. I had feared the readers’ 
voices might “get on my nerves,” as so 
many voices did. So I asked for “Mar- 
mion” and “Paradise Lost” to begin with, 
feeling that the rhythm and resounding 
phrases would compensate if the voice 
proved unpleasant. The readers of the 
books I have read the past six weeks all 
have pleasant voices. I find compensations 
in reading by ear. I get the full value of 
words and phrases which was partially 
lost when the eye was reading for ideas 
alone. I don’t have to turn pages con- 
stantly, but can sit in my easy chair and 
turn the record and put in a needle only 
every fifteen minutes. How proud I feel 
to be trusted with the “Property of the 
U. S. Government” and to have the Post- 
master instructed to send books from the 
library and return them free. 

And so my friend the Librarian will be- 
friend me to the end of my days. She will 
be a friend also to everyone who goes to 
her for guidance, information, pleasure and 
inspiration. All honor to her, and God 
bless her. 
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I. L. A. NEWS 


RuTH H. Grecory, Editor 








THE Trustees’ Division of the American 
Library Association conducted a survey of 
trustee opinion on pertinent library ques- 
tions immediately preceding the Buffalo 
Conference in June, 1946. 422 answers to 
the questionnaire were received. 

Trustees were in favor of libraries ex- 
panding their information services (331 yes 
to 58 no) feeling that such services would 
attract a large number of those who do not 
have the reading habit. They apparently 
did not agree with librarians and trustees 
who believe it is best to stick to printed 
materials, although one trustee queried, 
“How else is such service given?” 

Again, trustees agreed (331 to 81) that 
public libraries of all sizes should make a 
special effort to serve the business and in- 
dustrial needs of their communities as a 
method of keeping the library in touch 
with community needs. A trustee com- 
mented in his reply, “We have been de- 
veloping the service (business and indus- 
trial) for over twenty years with very 
gratifying results in commendation from 
the public.” Other trustees qualified their 
affirmative statements in that they believed 
information services should be enlarged 
only if funds and staff permit without 
skimping on basic services. 

To the question, “Should public libraries 
put greater emphasis on educational books 
and services and less on escape literature?”’, 
301 trustees answered “yes” while 81 said 
“no”. Those answering in the affirmative 
felt that more value would result in the 
long run from emphasis on serious’ books. 
Many, however, felt that libraries should 
be careful not to neglect the interests of 
the ordinary reader. One trustee found it 
impossible to answer the question without 
qualification. He said, “Surely it is impos- 
sible to buy every expensive book which 
will be used by one individual or a very 


few persons. Just as surely one should 
try to help study groups and _ serious 
readers. It seems to me that in a small 
library, a limited number of special things 
should be planned for purchase each year. 
After all, the reader of escape literature 
deserves consideration.” 

There was a wider variance of opinion, 
269 to 118, on whether or not public li- 
braries should lend music, language and 
other phonograph records more or less as 
they now lend books. 

Many felt that the service should be 
given only if it did not involve lessening 
basic services. “Yes, for adult education 
only,” said one trustee. “Schools will take 
care of the children.” 

Others felt that although it was an ex- 
cellent idea, the lending of records would 
depend in large measure upon the size and 
financial ability of the library. 

About the same number of trustees 
answered in the affirmative regarding edu- 
cational or documentary non-commercial 
films. The expense element was a prom- 
inent factor in this response. Although 
most trustees felt that the distribution of 
films was a part of disseminating informa- 
tion, they felt that unless a. library was 
adequately financed to include this with 
basic services, the public should bear part 
of the expense. One trustee pointed out 
that wire recorders may eliminate break- 
age and scratching of records and so 
broaden the field. 

About 330 trustees felt that it would be 
wise for library boards, out of public 
funds and as an investment, to pay ex- 
penses of at least one trustee (in addition 
to one or two members of the staff) to 
occasional library meetings. Again, trus- 
tees felt that this measure would depend 
on the financial situation of the library. 
Generally, the answers indicated that staff 
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members are more necessary than board 
members at library meetings. 
* * * *& & 

Two Illinois libraries received the John 
Cotton Dana award for outstanding pub- 
licity during 1945, at the annual conference 
of the American Library Association held 
in June, 1946 in Buffalo, N. Y. 

The South Chicago Branch of the Chi- 
cago Public Library, represented by Mrs. 
Evelyn Wolter, librarian, received the 
award in the 25,000 to 100,000 population 
class for “The most vital, timely and 
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sound publicity reaching such groups as 
labor unions, small business men and 
racial and religious groups and forums.” 

The Board of Education Library, Chi- 
cago, represented by Mrs. Dilla W. Mc- 
Bean, librarian, received the award for the 
school library class. 

The contest was sponsored jointly by the 
Wilson Library Bulletin and the American 
Library Association. 

These two winning scrapbooks will be on 


exhibit at the I. L. A. conference. 
ee 88 8 @ 





members without delay. 





MEMBERSHIP 


This list of new members for the period May 15, 1945 to August 15, 1946, is a 
supplement to the list published in ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, January, 1946. 

Changes in address should be reported promptly to the Treasurer, Ruth W. 
Gregory, Waukegan Public Library, in order that I. L. A. communications will reach 








Amboy, Parkhurst Memorial L. 

Anderson, Mrs. Verne, Newark 

Banister, John R., regional In., 
State L., Springfield 

Binder, Miss Clara, Ln., Earl Twp. P. L., 
Earlville 

Birkin, Miss Jean, asst., Elmhurst P. L., 
Elmhurst 

Bowers, Miss Myrtis, Ln., Collinsville Me- 
morial P. L., Collinsville 

Bracher, Rudolph, tr., Moline P. L., Moline 

Bressler, Miss Jean, asst., P. L., Sterling 

Brown, C. Edwin, Pres., Board of Trustees, 
Kellar Memorial L., Robbins 

Brown, Dorothy K., Ln., Kankakee P. L., 
Kankakee 

Burster, Mildred G., Ln., El Paso P. L., 
El Paso 

Calnan, Miss Mary Jo, asst., Lake Forest 
P. L., Lake Forest 

Chase, Mrs. Helen, children’s In., Moline 
P. L., Moline 

Choyce, Mrs. C. C., tr., Glen Ellyn P. L., 
Glen Ellyn 

Crawford, Mrs. S. M., In., Madison P. L., 
Madison 

Davis, Miss Lucile, In., Reddick P. L., Ot- 
tawa 

DeKalb, Northern [Illinois St. 
College L. 

Duggan, Frank, tr., Glen Ellyn P. L., Glen 
Ellyn 


Illinois 


Teachers 


Filson, John D., tr., Glen Ellyn P. L., Glen 
Ellyn 

Garrett, Mrs. William, tr., Glen Ellyn P. L., 
Glen Ellyn 

Haire, Mrs. Bessie, tr., Kellar Memorial L., 
Robbins 

Hartsburg Community Library 

Harvey Public Library 

Karl, Miss Mildred M., In., P. L., Havana 

Larson, Earl, tr., Moline P. L., Moline 

Loeffler, Mrs. A. R., In., Staunton P. L., 
Staunton 

Long, Carl, tr., P. L., Newman 

Lynds, Mrs. Clara B., In., Somanauk 

McIntyre, J. H., tr., P. L., Newman 

Madison, P. L. Board of Trustees 

Marine, Charles Gravius Memorial Asso- 
ciation 

Moyers, Mrs. John R., tr., Sycamore P. L., 
Sycamore 

Newton, Miss Pauline, In., Sandwich Twp. 
L., Sandwich 

Norgren, Mrs. Carl, Box 258, Newark 

Reeves, Mrs. Edwina S., branch In., Aurora 
P. L., Aurora 

Richards, Benjamin B., acting In., Knox 
College L., Galesburg 

Rose, Miss Edna, school In., Gorton School, 
Lake Forest 


Swanson, Mrs. Emest, acting In., Paxton 
Carnegie P. L., Paxton 
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REPORT OF LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT FUND* 


No. of Per cent 
State Contributors Goal Total to date of Goal 
ES oo ss ao heat 44 $ 650 $ 364.87 56 
I Ni Ed recs ake alee ich mata 37 380 135.38 36 
SEE OP ree 122 480 642.01 134 
NS errr es waite Needs 736 8,225 7,246.70 88 
eee 5 otha ts le 20 1,080 452.99 42 
PT ee eee 146 2,200 1,446.06 66 
EE Eee 38 325 244.76 75 
RS Bilal. a A erbium 4 hake 67 3,500 1,729.29 439 
NN si rsa ig tg ca Ne ee 41 1,075 435.29 41 
EY hs cin waues eae ee 77 1,205 1,139.75 95 
6 ak set. ched wap Sniig ie 3 200 250.72 125 
I ek ke as cde sn alae eRe 25 380 220.27 ; 58 
GREE ESR SEaRS Rar Ure 355 10,430 4,851.42 47 
SE. ¢:dsnaus weaken pws ke 340 3,060 2,463.40 81 
EE Sadho acs. Ue x oa pea eee ae 220 1,750 2,196.40 126 
CN a cee ee kee nn ees 122 1,480 795.90 54 
SE  evx.dvaake penn ee 128 1,020 865.70 85 
RY — an is ol cake ae 130 1,300 1,922.44 148 
EERE Se eee eee pen 32 600 249.03 42 
0 ee eee 100 1,530 1,113.90 73 
Massachusetts ............ 273 6,200 2,900.41 47 . 

EE 6 cigwiss caae bares 512 6,150 7,241.94 118 
NR 6 i. ia sige ag bts eae 229 2,840 2,903.97 102 
DEE icnvedsiccnesces 79 440 $17.52 118 
ge RE apes Pe ae i 329 2,625 3,031.98 116 
ree ee esr 20 380 163.13 43 
DY .cicachushasaaie €'s 128 980 755.81 77 
EN ice beet ln.d mae wed — 200 27.96 14 
New Hampshire ........... 27 770 351.65 46 
PEO DE, sca neecnevancae 194 4,150 2,794.33 67 
ge a ree 49 250 284.95 114 
EN 6 was as we Wk oe 441 15,750 8,756.02 55 
DR GEE 5 vec ciccennis 191 2,200 2,215.30 101 
DGD BOO io kcccws creed 64 400 483.57 121 
Du tis cence +6 ede uceas 1,017 8,750 9,321.83 107 
ea 39 980 466.76 48 
Er rrr oe 151 1,200 1,417.81 118 
EEE CeCe 170 5,565 2,863.80 51 
IB ova <.np sa ceiee 1 100 113.98 114 
GO Eee eee 15 770 269.65 35 
South Carolina ............ 115 970 839.48 87 
I, Ns os Caceie 35 400 259.56 75 
EE. Non. watt ace mae 9-4 mr 54 1,750 1,030.68 59 
CE dx bones eens tee aren 525 3,500 4,032.30 115 
GE a. ca kee eens sdnas vawuie 4 550 ' 806.89 147 
one oo ca alg ath aes 81 400 417.42 104 
Ns. 5S wa haan orateoe 64 1,450 626.71 43 
EL nn cen eck adn tees 204 1,530 2,275.22 149 
EUG WOME civic tc csseoacs 71 600 699.13 116 
RES REGS rye 167 3,000 1,436.41 48 
CE, cS achenwk eee vaeees 15 250 173.29 69 
RE, Scceensens) Seanad ia ake oe 104.23 sda 

$87,053.22 

DE: ics ce ee ekee os ae Rees Fe Rae kee eel 100.00 

CN ne irda Laks eects Rabe Wa cae Ae $87,153.22 


* Report made at A. L. A. conference, Buffalo, N. Y¥., June, 1946. 
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Tentative Program 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN HOTEL, SPRINGFIELD 


THURSDAY 


11:00 A. M. 
Registration (Fee $1.00) 


Membership desk (Collect I. L. A. dues) 


2:00-4:00 P. M. 
lst session—Ballroom 
Andrew Lemke, presiding 


Greetings: 
rett, Secretary of State and State 
Librarian 

Greetings: 


Mayor of Springfield 


Panel: “We Look At The Library” 
Grace Gilman, moderator 
J. Speed Reid, businessman 
Michael Howllett, jr. veteran 


Honorable Edward J. Bar- 


Honorable John W. Kapp, 


OcTOBER 10-12, 1946 


Furniture: 
H. A. Wensley, Gaylord Brothers 
Donald E. Bean, Library Bureau 
12:30-2:15 P. M. 
Group luncheons (to be arranged by in- 
dividual groups) 
:30-4:00 P. M. 
3rd_session—Ballroom 
Andrew Lemke, presiding 
“Books and Authors” — Brice Harris, 
University of Illinois 
4:00-5:00 P. M. 
Consultation Hour 
Illinois authors and books for autograph- 
ing 
Impromptu meetings 


i) 


David E. Lindstrom, rural sociologist 


Hans C. Olsen, educator 
4:00 P. M. 
Exhibits 
4:30 P. M. 


Friends of Library, tea, Lincoln Library 


7:00 P. M. 

Informal banquet, Ballroom 
9:00 P. M. 

Exhibitors’ party, Ballroom 


FRIDAY 
§:00-10:00 A. M. 
Exhibits 
Movie—“Library On Wheels” 
10:00-12:00 Noon 
2nd session—Ballroom 
Andrew Lemke, presiding 


Symposium: “Remodeling the 15 to 40 
Year Old Library Building” 

“Planning a New Building for the Li- 

in a Medium-sized Illinois 


brary 
Community” 
Architecture: 


C. Herrick Hammond, State Divi- 
sion of Architecture and Engineer- 


ing 


J. F. Booton, State 


Stack equipment: 


Homer W. Lombard, Art Metal Con- 


struction Co. 





Division of 
Architecture and Engineering 


4:15-7:30 P. M. 
Tour New Salem State Park near Peters- 
burg, Ill. Dinner—Wagon Wheel Inn. 
8:00-9:00 P. M. 
4th session — Auditorium, 
Building 
Andrew Lemke, presiding 
“From Farm Boy to Author” — Jesse 
Stuart 
9:15 P. M. 
Reception, Reading Rooms, Illinois State 
Historical Library and Illinois State 


Centennial 


Library 
SATURDAY 
9:00-9:30 A. M. 
Exhibits 


9:30-11:30 A. M. 
5th session—Ballroom 
Andrew Lemke, presiding 
Illinois State Library Demonstration 
Business meeting—secretary will give 
summary report of all committee 
reports 
Inspection of bookmobiles 
:00-6:00 P. M. 
Post-conference trip to Jacksonville to 
inspect New Method Book Bindery 


i) 


6:00 P. M. 
Burgoo supper, Arcadia, Ill., as guest of 
New Method Book Bindery 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


MrriAM HERRON, Editor** 








SOME ASPECTS OF LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 
By Mary BLANCHE BoLaNnp* 


Too often repetition of an idea breeds 
contempt instead of producing results; and 
so it seems that teaching the use of the 
library to high school students gets pushed 
around, with negligible results. As Topsy 
“just grew” so do many of the plans or 
programs in high school library instruc- 
tion appear to have just grown. Pro- 
ceeding from the pedagogical tenet that 
one takes students “where they are” and 
moves forward from that point, the high 
school librarian must consider a large va- 
riety of incoming freshmen, plus the wide 
span of different elementary schools in 
which they were educated for eight years. 
Since in this article I plan to place before 
you ideas and aids that have proved useful 
to me, I shall not be dogmatic in this 
matter of library instruction. 

May I begin by stating some well-known 
propositions, but which in the burden of 
the day’s routing are at times forgotten. 
First of all, many of the old, established 
areas of knowledge in our minds are com- 
pletely unknown to the high school student. 
If we act as if any child in the fifth grade 
should be able to find the answer to his 
question we’ve cut ourselves off from that 
student’s ever asking again about the work- 
ings of the library. In other words, we 
must remain “approachable” and we must 
concentrate on remembering how little we 
knew concerning the library at the same 
age. The other obvious statement con- 
cerns the fact that every sign, every label, 
every -well-arranged shelf, every question 


** Librarian, Shelbyville, Ill. High. School. 


* Librarian, Lawrenceville Township High 
School; Lawrenéeville, Tl. - 


answered is a self-instructing aid to the 
final goal of the students knowing their 
way around the library. Also in this same 
department of thinking lies the fact that 
if you are forever moving books and mate- 
rials, nobody is going to be able to help 
himself. Last but not least in this matter 
of familiar but important items is that the 
students must feel at home in the library. 
They will never learn anything “for keeps” 
if they are afraid to touch a book or move 
around. Obviously, “being at home” 
doesn’t involve wholesale upheaval; in a 
well-disciplined school it does not have to 
mean this. You may shrug your shoulders, 
and say “why we already know all that,” 
but no plan of library instruction will be 
successful until the stage is set. 

This year we have been fortunate in our 
school in establishing a series of library in- 
struction classes for our freshmen. At the 
beginning of the fall term I discovered 
that a new English teacher had been as- 
signed a complete program of freshman 
classes, embracing every new freshman in 
school. , Here was an unexpected oppor- 
tunity to reach each new student without 
taking extra time out of his day and with- 
out the need of several teachers getting 
together on assigrifnents, credits, and 
grades: This teacher and I put into execu- 
tion a twelve-week course in library in- 
struction correlated with their regular 
English classes. If it is at all possible to 
arrange the new class’ first introduction to 
the library in this way, I think you are 
approaching an ideal set-up. It is a big 
help towards simplifying your task if you 
are able to reach everyone in small groups, 
small enough ‘to make personal contact 
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count. Next, the assignments can be in- 
tegrated into the class content, so that they 
lose their arbitrary and unreal character 
developed when an entire class is “lectured” 
to and the assignments are the “dragged 
in by the hair of the head” kind. Next, 
in this plan you are able to administer your 
information in small doses, allowing time 
between for absorption and practice. When 
the time comes for a new assignment, 
neither is there need to re-organize. One 
should begin with a simple explanation of 
library rules, procedures, and general lay- 
out of the library. The assignment of a 
simple floor plan reduced to the barest out- 
line serves very well to orient the new 
student. This assignment has been used for 
many years, but no other quite takes its 
place for speedy understanding of where 
everything is kept. Even copying this as- 
signment has its salutary results. 


Following in sequence, we investigated 
the card catalog, encyclopedias, individual 
reference books, and the ABRIDGED 
READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. Since it is useful in many 
courses to know the best sources for biogra- 
phical information, we emphasized the 
biographical handbooks, namely, TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY AUTHORS, BRITISH 
AUTHORS OF THE 19TH CENTURY, 
AMERICAN AUTHORS, WEBSTER’S 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA, and CUR- 
RENT BIOGRAPHY. 


Not to repeat the obvious, but a word 
of warning may save disappointment. This 
material must be covered slowly and re- 
peated until it is second-nature. I would 
like to stress the fact that if in the begin- 
ning you engender enthusiasm half your 
battle will be won. An incoming class will 
be only too eager to add something to their 
knowledge of the new place called high 
school, which they are daily finding more 
challenging. 

In order to judge our experiment, we 
allowed three months to elapse after the 
last assignment before testing the class. 
By waiting this period we felt that the test 
would be fair and indicative of what re- 
’ sults would be carried over into future 
learning situations. We obtained permis- 
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sion to close the library to all but these 
classes for the day, thus enabling the fresh- 
men to have immediate access to the card 
catalog and reference shelves. It would be 
only fair to say that the results of the tests 
were far from perfect, for the ever-present 
trait of carelessness and the element of a 
time restriction lowered the scores. In ad- 
dition, it might be stated that this freshman 
class entered high school with a less than 
average elementary record. Individual tests 
on the card catalog and the Dewey Decimal 
Classification system demonstrated that all 
but a very small minority knew their way 
around the library and knew how to find 
necessary information in the card catalog. 

To back up a little and discuss in detail 
some of the techniques in our program of 
library instruction will perhaps clarify our 
methods. Whole-hearted co-operation be- 
tween the teacher and the librarian is a 
fundamental requisite; frequently, too, the 
impetus to the project must be started by 
the librarian. Furthermore, the librarian 
must also be willing to set up and help 
grade the tests, since this is a two-way 
proposition. The additional incentive of 
an English grade is a worthwhile push for 
the student, and the results of the library 
assignments should certainly be included in 
the regular class grade. It will frequently 
be necessary, in all matters of library work 
in schools, for the librarian to suggest, tact- 
fully, assistance and instruction that she 
and the libra.y may render real help to the 
individual teachers. No librarian should 
regard this work as “being imposed upon,” 
but as an excellent opportunity to make 
the library a functioning part of the whole 
school. 

Next, in the discussion of techniques I 
would say that the chance to make library 
instruction individual should be pressed on 
every occasion. Upon the part of the 
librarian this takes tact and constant desire 
to “strike” every time the opportunity 
presents itself. Each time you have 
demonstrated to an individual student how 
the Index volume of the BRITANNICA 
works you have made another person in- 
dependent in that field of information. 
Frequently this takes friendly persuasion to 
get the student to listen, since he would 
just as soon you found the book, the page, 
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and handed it to him! Of course, unless sistance. It seems hard to realize that 
you have a testing program, you aren’t able among this nonchalant, breezy generation 
to check up on this type of instruction. of young adolescents there should be any 
Once the student learns to help himself he shy ones, yet it very often comes to light 
goes off to “try his own wings” and only’ that students are timid in asking for in; 
if he gets stymied do you hear about it. formation they think everyone else knows 
No librarian today imposes any restric- but they. A boy or girl taught to use the 
tion on browsing and individual searching. library intelligently and to feel at home in 
However, the diplomatic librarian will any library has a life-long aid to further 
surely know when to step in and offer as- his education during his entire adult life. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG ADULTS (1944-May 1946) 
By Feuicia M. Ryan* 
BE oe casenae gE AE 6 bhicde ces dd ewesanenewes ee re $2.00 
Anderson ...... I SE Si ois Sanictcveadsucsees DEGCREO. 60 cc ccccoss 2.50 
 arercre First Woman Doctor: Blackwell......... EE Ssicinvivecesens 2.50 
Bendick .....0« NE OD oss cd scsemed cannes I 2.00 
BE sstevnmesen NENT i gncnddestnakandcaueeens senen EY on oe acweec 2.50 
Serer PE EE kid cwde decade éeeteccanen DERCRNIOM 2. cs scccsce 2.00 
eee Mystery at Laughing Water.............. re 2.00 
ee ee EE. EE Ps ons 55 n66d 0s 000dseee Coward McCann ..... 2.50 
BR Srasowsdcnns ED Te SE Ws vcicccectccncese Doubleday .......000. 1.50 
Mayet ..cccces PE ok d5an sein cde nh ew aannene ES eee 2.00 
CURR os veces Ce SR cc cw keneaescee Ken bees Westminister ......... 2.00 
er EE Ried hs duane anne a0 Wk ae WEE ocasstucedus 2.50 
SR cura cemaw Sc cdoxh ease anes Wad katate ME shed ccudenane ke 3.75 
Dalgliesh ..... PE Ep cite cav aes nabevencneee ae EE octcceseseccs 2.50 
eee Pe ED oicupaccdacogniccronediunns Doubleday ........... 2.00 
RPO. Ss.daaduwron Riders of the Gabifams........ccccescecees WE jak seen beeckest 2.00 
Dickson ..... DO ED ool caekusasds cess vaadeesen RS icc5 en adenares 2.00 
BE) <icciensn (EE SE edb dln tenncdeeckveseeeee EG oaneecanehans 2.00 
MOR: é cea peng EE sie hdd eek hed cas eedne caw edad RR 2.50 
Edmonds ..... » PPRNNNND RIND 6 knees sivesssesteetds EE GkiiG baba cents 2.50 
Farley ...... oc cRGet WOMEN MOOOUEMB.. 2 cc cvccicscwccsee _ Re ee 2.00 
Faulkner ...... a eT ee rer errr PE chnsckbvanawen 1.60 
Ne geome GEE @. dw.nssenduesecesenee Doubleday ........... 2.50 
WOME secccs sé A <a t ne phe dee w bald oe-n6 de awckiine PE Scie nenmedteads 2.50 
Ee Mediterranean Spotlights ................ ND Sowoescsswess 2.50 
eee Dr. George Washington Carver........... EE cscs ccc aeae x 2.50 
Se icueses LE doce eksers tenes caleneeke canal ER ee ae 2.00 
INE ics chp EE isd acank n600es 064544400 Coe a eee 2.00 
ID cc 0 cM SD BOON, cca ccd nceccscdcecenceos Appleton-Century ..... 2.50 
ey Be TD FOP. oon o ss ccc vecccuseens PRO asec sc csevecse 2.00 
Howard ...ccees DE Shidsceuhiactuches savas vakesaeee ED hs Rois Geena aaue 2.00 
Kjelgaard ...... CE SS rie caw nae niet a kta mh edie iaege Holiday House ....... 2.00 
ewer Northern Trail Adventure................ EL /aiG'e'bis wlew Gia 2.00 
LOWED sccscvss te EE i tan a cdaa does sche sake wsiweoe  wintusksnawoaes 2.00 
Lovelace er ee ee ee re eee 2.00 
Meader ........Long Trains Roll...........0.. ccccc ccc ce MAMCDUEE coccccccccccs 2.00 
Means ......... Moved Outers .........cceeee. sencntode o MAE cc cosesc cece 2.00 


_aeaten, ES. Wis Boonch, Destin Public Libeay, Feesia, Mi. Prepared fo: ional lib: 
meeting, held at East Peoria, Spring, 1946. ne rl 
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ar BOS - Tae, PIER 38x. 0. <6 6g 88 s:ti5:sice we PR id iecs a dneownae 2.00 
Montgomery ...Stories Behind Great Medical Discoveries. . McBride ............. 2.00 
Nicolay ......-- STEEP CC rer Tee. Appleton-Century 2.50 
Pinkerton ......- iis scab e a bX RON wae we ee rarer 2.00 
ee OE <: <cdp  OMELS S o ce 6 sdk a ce ceewe'd eee apie’ ere rr re 2.50 
Robinson .....- CE A ee ee ee eT ee PN sd cdiccdesnedens 2.00 
SS rer re Rocky Mountain Ranger................. ee ere 2.00 
Scoggin .......- ND a Sie a 6k i ded des soceun cectencns er ee 2.50 
BE. Siva ereaas Treasury of Horse Stories................. Se ee 3.75 
Sperry .......-- I SED 8 oats ectcscecoustionsesnues eer eee 2.50 
Stefansson ..... NE FEO 5 io 5 ba vdeo ck 4 versa nae See ee 2.75 
er I ten ic RAN cc ys ss 6awlap oe es Sane Appleton-Century 2.50 
Strong .. 02.000. a Lg rr 0 ee 2.50 
BE: iia anced weret IS oo no.n abd «sg es tebe vam ae Er err re 2.00 
Watsworth .... Eset BEpGm BE yetery.. ....00 ccc cccccssesss 0 rer ee 2.00 
Waldeck ....... ee a eee ere SA oe ae 2.50 
Welker ........ I I ange wiakinwlneu'aeiebWalen wate ee ee 2.50 
Welles ........-. Intelligent American’s Guide to the Peace. Dryden .............. 3.75 
seer, DE SS rats pie Cenlek e's eke eeseas ante ee Sree 2.50 
WE Ss iseecreee NE Wat SIND 6.6 6 sc tdnlie elses dene ee 2.50 
Woodworth ....First Course in Psychology............... SE 3 ed Bas SAR Sees 1.80 
re POT TE SOW SOON io vss ccicescte cesses eee eee 2.00 
ER decnaeaewe I I KS ons 's e's oS RAW ose ne ba SEIN y- Sa sis aw Wace a 3.00 
SELECTION GUIDES 

Basic Book Collection for High Schools........ Re a ree ane $2.00 
ENE 56.6.4 WAC d one dn's uw rb” sans. o4-ees ee eal ie, i Rs ho Wise tiogiintcen 3.00 yearly 
PR CDs 6s ob ey S CNR s esis iennes we renew SS Rp Sy ne 15 
EE? CE da see aie Wau bbe secunies onsen a A eee 30 
Books for Young People—January annually.....N. Y. P. L............. 10 
UT Ie, as & 00'er 000 ces evs caspens N. E. A. and A. L. A.... in preparation 
Gateways to Readable Books—Strang.......... MD Adak ccinewagery ees 1.25 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries....Wilson ................ service 


WILL COUNTY RURAL SCHOOLS’ TRAVELING LIBRARY 
By Louts F. Bottino* 


DwRING the past school year, ninety per 
cent of the one- and two-room rural schools 
in the county were enrolled in the Will 
County Traveling Library, in actual num- 
bers, 113 schools. This meant that approxi- 
mately 2,000 rural school pupils benefited 
from the program. Each of these schools 
had on the average of 168 books to cir- 
culate among its pupils througout the year. 

The librarian visited each school partici- 
pating in the project six times during the 
year to distribute volumes. The books ro- 
tate among the schools on each visit. 


* Superintendent of Schools, Will County, 


Joliet, Ill. 


The headquarters for the Will County 
Traveling Library is in the County Super- 
intendent of Schools’ office in the Court 
House, to which place, at the close of the 
school year, all books are returned to be 
repaired and rearranged as needed. New 
books are added to each group. During the 
past year, approximately 750 new volumes 
were added to the growing collection of the 
Will County Traveling Library. The 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY §supple- 
ments the number of books available to 
our rural boys and girls by lending 1,000 
assorted children’s books. These books cover 
all eight grade reading levels. There will 
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be almost 7,000 books on hand for use in 
September when school resumes. 

In order to benefit from the library, a 
school district is required to enroll as a 
member and pay a fee. This fee covers 
the entire running expenses of the library. 
No outside financial help is given the Will 
County Traveling Library by the county 
or any other organization. 

To stimulate interest among the pupils 
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to do outside reading, they are asked to 
report briefly on the books they read. 
Those reading and reporting on twenty or 
more books during the school year are pre- 
sented with a special certificate by the 
County Superintendent of Schools, Louis F. 
Bottino, the sponsor of this Traveling 
Library. More than 600 awards were given 
out at the close of the 1945-1946 school 
year. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








AN INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL LIBRARY 
By Eucenia P. TENNEY* 


N 1941, when International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation moved its headquar- 
ters to Chicago, the establishment of a 
central Research Division was initiated. As 
the division was organized, a full-time 
librarian began serving not only the Chi- 
cago office, but also eight regional research 
and development laboratories and thirty- 
odd plants and mines spread through nine- 
teen states. 

Each of the regional laboratories has a 
small library of books, current and bound 
periodicals, microfilms, and vertical file 
material. These are cared for by one of the 
members of the laboratory staff. A limited 
amount of control is exercised by the Chi- 
cago library to keep such routine matters 
as book cards and binding uniform. It is 
obviously impossible to expect part-time 
personnel, such as the secretary to the 
supervisor, to use refined library methods. 
Actually the need for such technics has 
yet to be demonstrated even in the Chicago 
library. This may be explained on the 
basis of size and the difference in function 
of the library as compared with those 
larger institutions for which the present 
standards methods of cataloging, acquisi- 
tioning, circulating, etc., were developed. 

Chief among the functions of this library 
is to supply the information itself, not the 
source where it may be found, to a special- 
ized research clientele made up of chemists, 
and chemical, mechanical, and metallurgical 
engineers, and to busy executives interested 
in specific phases of the national and in- 
ternational chemical industry. Whether or 
not an industrial librarian needs subject 


* Librarian, International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


training more than library science depends 
primarily on the individual in charge and 
the manner in which a particular industrial 
library is organized. In the case of the 
one described here it would be exceedingly 
difficult to handle the required duties with- 
out a good working knowledge of chemistry 
and experience in a technical industrial 
library. Since the librarian is rated as one 
of the key research staff members, ranking 
as a research chemist, it is more important 
to know how to balance a chemical equa- 
tion and use “Beilstein’s Handbuch der 
Organischen Chemie,” than it is to order 
Library of Congress book-cards or use the 
“Cumulative Book Index.” 


Books as such are physically a minor part 
of this library, since relatively few, but im- 
portant, basic texts and handbooks are kept 
in the collections. Possibly these may never 
amount to more than a thousand volumes, 
since old editions and obsolete works are 
usually discarded. A far greater amount 
of space is devoted to bound periodicals. 
These already number in the thousands of 
volumes and will expand indefinitely. 
Special emphasis is placed on the publica- 
tions of various scientific societies, such as 
the American Chemical Society, American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, Electro- 
chemical Society, American Institute of 
Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, Ameri- 
can Society of Agtonomy, etc. 

The selection of periodicals is almost 
automatic by the research workers and the 
librarian from their subject training. Books 
are ordered through a bookstore, rather 
than from a publisher. This makes it pos- 
sible to ask for books “on approval” with- 
out depending on publishers’ advertising or 
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delayed reviews for deciding whether or not 
the book should be purchased. The book- 
store also furnishes a courtesy reminder 
service on new books in the corporation’s 
field. A flexible budget is a notable aid 
and is prepared at the beginning of the 
fiscal year by the librarian, with the ap- 
proval of the Vice-President in Charge of 
Research. 


Much of the library routine is handled 
by an experienced secretary, untrained in 
library science or chemistry, using proce- 
dures developed and standardized by the 
librarian. This includes ordering books, 
patents, reprints, microfilms, and library 
supplies; subscribing to periodicals, govern- 
ment publications, and special services; 
shelving, filing, and circulating; and an- 
swering many simple chemical questions 
from dictionaries, text-books, or periodicals. 
This also means using such library tools as 
Gregory’s “Union List of Serials” to locate 
libraries having the original of an article 
to be microfilmed for a research laboratory 
worker. Since the secretary is conscien- 
tious, interested, and intelligent, only nom- 
inal supervision is required. 

With all this handled by the library 
secretary and a minimum of cataloging, in- 
dexing, or abstracting necessary, what is left 
for the librarian? This is almost covered 
by the word, “searches.” Several types of 
surveys are made in the library. The most 
time consuming and omnipresent are the 
searches for all published material pertinent 
to the long-term research projects. Before 
each is started references to as much as 
possible of the past scientific literature 
bearing on the problem must be found. In 
most cases this means nothing is available 
in ordinary text-books. It is true, many 
of the searches on inorganic problems be- 
gin with perusal of a pertinent volume of 
Mellor’s “Comprehensive Treatise on In- 
organic and Theoretical Chemistry” or a 
comparable reference text, but the bulk of 
the material on the usual unsolved problem 
must be amassed by conning “Chemical Ab- 
stracts,” with occasional sallies into the 
“British Patent Abridgements,” “British 
Chemical Abstracts,” or “Chemische Zen- 
tralblatt.” Once the material is found, it 
is carefully digested and presented in a 
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manner that will savé time for the labora- 
tory research worker. This means that it 
cannot be entirely arranged by form or 
chronology. Ideally an attempt should be 
made to review all the material in the 
original, paraphrase these articles in a sum- 
mary, and follow this by detailed abstracts 
of the citations. This will require the ad- 
dition of assistants as the number of labor- 
atory research workers increases. 


Short searches are continually being pre- 
pared for any one anywhere in the cor- 
poration on subjects such as those that 
follow: Hazards of handling potassium 
chlorate; the number of the United States 
patent corresponding to a recent Canadian 
patent; approved methods for analyzing 
some organic compound; import and export 
figures on phosphatic fertilizers for a South 
American country during the thirties; the 
effect of fluorine in mineral feeds on the 
teeth of beef cattle; and methods for test- 
ing soil stability for foundations. In cases 
where the resources of the library are in- 
adequate or incomplete, the facilities of the 
Chicago Public Library, the John Crerar 
Library, or another special library in the 
Chicago area are used extensively. 


In addition to searches on specific sub- 
jects, all technical journals received by the 
library are reviewed before being circu- 
lated. They are routed specially to ex- 
ecutives and members of the Research and 
Engineering divisions when certain news 
items or articles of particular interest are 
noted. Once a week the library prepares a 
“Patent Letter” based on the weekly 
United States Patent Office “Gazette,” and 
covering all patents of interest to the cor- 
poration. This is sent to all interested 
personnel, including the laboratories and 


‘plants. Foreign patents are noted from 


various sources and appear about every 
two months in the letter. A similar bi- 
weekly “Library Abstract Review” is made 
up from “Chemical Abstracts,” “Biological 
Abstracts,” and the “Quarterly Index 
Medicus.” The librarian makes the selec- 
tion for both these corporation-wide serv- 
ices and at the same time assigns filing 
numbers for the references as they will 
eventually appear on 5” x 8” and 3” x 5” 
cards, respectively. 
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Preparation of these cards is the nearest 
approach to cataloging done in the library. 
The subject classification is based on head- 
ings applicable to the interests of the cor- 
poration as these headings appear alpha- 


betically in the indexes of “Chemical 
Abstracts,” rather than on a_ standard 
system, such as the Dewey Decimal, 


Library of Congress, or Special Libraries 
Association’s “List of Subject Headings for 
Chemistry Libraries.” This same number- 
ing serves to file ephemeral material, such 
as reprints, photostats, and pamphlets. 
Research reports are filed by | project 
number and eventually will be indexed in 
detail. 

Considerable time is also consumed in 
editing all the translations of technical ar- 
ticles obtained for the research staff. A 
good working knowledge of languages is 
almost compulsory since some very queer 
sentences result when outside translators 
are employed if they are not experts in 
the particular field covered by the article. 
In some instances adequate technical dic- 
tionaries are not available. The librarian 
must then work with the translator to sup- 
ply the English vocabulary in the field to 
supplement the translator’s sense of the 
meaning of the foreign word or phrase. It 
is an interesting occupation, but it would 
be easier if the librarian could read scien- 
tific Russian, Polish, Japanese, Chinese, 
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Swedish, Spanish, and Portuguese! (A 
science major usually is required to have 
a reading knowledge of French and Ger- 
man). The logical solution is a separate 
translating service within the library as 
soon as the volume of work warrants it. 

In a special library of this type, the most 
inspiring feature of the work is the close 
contact with all research, the results of 
which may be immediately noted in new 
corporation products, better old ones, new 
plants, or whole new fields of interest. The 
duties are so varied there is no time for 
red-tape or stagnation if the job is to be 
done right. The library expands with the 
corporation and with the knowledge and 
ability of its personnel. Old problems are 
never entirely dead, current questions carry 
over into the future, and long-term plans 
suddenly come to immediate fruition. The 
librarian is considered an integral part of 
the staff of the Research Division, has con- 
stant contact with other staff members, as 
well as corporation executives, and attends 
research conferences at which new projects 
are planned. What more enjoyable occupa- 
tion could be found than to be well paid 
for continuously acquiring new knowledge 
of a favorite subject and continually modi- 
fying or ignoring all the routine concom- 
mitant with the professional duties of a 
librarian? It is fascinating to work in an 
industrial research library. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 
Received by the State Library, May, 1946-Sept., 1946 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 
Illinois—Adjutant general Illinois—Conservation, Department of 
Approved plan for organization of the Ill. conservation, v. 10, nos. 3 & 4, 


post-war Illinois National Guard and 
Illinois Naval Militia, July 3, 1946. 


Illinois—Agricultural experiment station 
Bul.: 516, Effects of soil treatment on 
soil productivity, by F. C. Bauer & 
others; 518, Chemical composition of 
hay & forage crops as affected by vari- 
ous soil treatments, by H. J. Snider. 
1946 


Illinois—Agriculture, Department of 
Recapitulation of the reports of the 4-H 
club exhibits receiving aid from the state 
of Ill. in 1945. 1946 


Illinois—Appellate court 
Docket Appellate court of IIl., 3d dis- 
trict May term; Reports of cases, v. 327. 
1946 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Credit union news, v. 3, nos. 10-12, May 
1-July 1; Monthly bul., v. 22, nos. 2-4, 
May 1-July 1; Report Ill. credit unions, 
annual, 1945; Statement showing total 
resources of Ill. state banks at close of 
business, Dec. 31, 1945. 1946 
Illinois—Civil service commission 
Report, 39th, for the period Jan. 1, 
1944 to Dec. 31, 1944. 1946 
Illinois—Commerce commission—Research 
& statistics eng. div. 
Mo. summary of electric sales, March- 
April; Mo. summary of gas sales, March- 
April; Preliminary report of electric 
sales to ultimate consumers, April-May, 
1946. 
Illinois—Communicable diseases, Division 
of 
Weekly report, nos. 17-33, April 27-Aug. 
17, 1946. 


Winter issue, 1945-46. 
Illinois—Delinquency prevention, Division 
for 
The story of the Peoria juvenile bureau. 
1946 
Illinois—Finance, Department of 
Report, 28th annual, July 1, 
June 30, 1945. 
Illinois—Geological survey 
Circ.: 124, What about our minerals?; 
Geologic map of IIll., 1945; Oil & gas 
drilling report, nos. 114-7, April-July; 
Reports of investigation: no. 116, Geo- 
logical aspects of prospecting & areas for 
prospecting in the zinc-lead district of 
northwestern Ill., by H. B. Willman & 
others; What can your Geological survey 
do for you? 1945, 1946. 
Illinois—Governor’s 
education : 
Proceedings of the Governor’s conference 
on rural education, Jan. 18-19, 1945. 1946 
Illinois—Grain inspection, at Chicago & 
E. St. Louis, Div. of 
Report, 28th annual, July 1, 
June 30, 1945. 1946 
Illinois — Handicapped children, Commis- 
sion for 
Blind & partially seeing children in IIL; 
The Commission for handicapped chil- 
dren reports to the people of IIl., June 
1941-June 1946; The educable mentally 
handicapped child in IIll., 2d ed; Prel. 
statement by the Committee on educable 
mentally handicapped children (Re- 
printed from Feb. 1942 Welfare bulle- 
tin). 1946 
Illinois—Highways, Division of 
Ill. official highway map, 1946 


1944 to 


conference on rural 


1944 to 
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Illinois—Institute for juvenile research 
Fundamental patterns of maladjustment, 
the dynamics of their origin, by L. E. 
Hewitt & R. L. Jenkins. 1946 


Illinois—Insurance, Department of 
Report, annual, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1945; Report, 77th annual, 
Dec. 31, 1944, pts 5 & 6. 1946 


Illinois—Labor, Department of 
Ill. labor bul., v. 6, nos. 10-v. 7, no. 1, 
April-July, 1946 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 
Administrative review act, 1945; Air- 
ports & landing fields, counties in gen- 
eral, 1945; Children’s laws, rev. to June 
30, 1945; Cities & villages special pow- 
ers less than 500,000 population; Coun- 
ties of less than 500,000; Laws of the 
state of Ill. concerning trust companies, 
Auditor’s ed., 1945; Laws pertaining to 
the powers of the political subdivisions 
of the state government in relation to 
the development of public airports, Bk 
III; Minimum wage standards for 
women & children, enforced by Dept of 
Labor; Normal school scholarship law 
(approved July 22, 1945); School code 
of Ill. enacted by the 64th G. A.; Parks, 
armories, airports & landing fields for 
aircraft; Powers of municipalities over 
150,000 population; Teachers’ retirement 
system of the state of IIl., text of act as 
amended to July 18, 1945; Veterans of 
World war II bonus act. 1945-1946 


Illinois—Legislative council 
Publication, no. 70, Assessment ratios; 
no. 73, Absentee voting by civilians; no. 
74, County zoning ordinances in IIL; Re- 
port, annual, for 1945, submitted to the 
64th G. A., Jan. 1946. 1946 


Illinois—Livestock industry, Division of 
Orders & regulations of the Dept of agri- 
culture, rev. as of Jan. 1, 1946; Report, 
28th annual, July 1, 1944 to June 30, 
1945 (Reprint from 28th Annual report 
of Dept of agriculture, 1945). 1946 

Illinois—Markets, Division of 
Report, annual, July 1, 1944 to June 30, 
1945. 

Illinois—Mines & minerals, Department of 
Coal report, 64th annual, 1945. 
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Illinois—Natural history survey 
Research for food production, food pro- 
tection. 1946 


Illinois—Placement & unemployment com- 
pensation, Div. of 
Information for veterans of World war II 
about readjustment allowances for un- 
employment. rev.; Information for work- 
ers about unemployment compensation, 
April; 1946 


Illinois—Public aid commission 
Official bulletin: nos. 105-111, May 10- 
August 15; Public aid in Ill. April-July. 
1946 


Illinois—Public health, Department of 
Ed. health circ.: no. 2, United States 
public health milk ordinance; no. 38, 
Listen! Whooping cough; no. 41, Public 
health serving you!; no. 60, Common 
transmissible skin diseases of children; 
no. 61, Home care of communicable dis- 
eases; no. 77, A healthy baby is a happy 
baby; no. 77c, The noon meal for the 
school child; no. 125, Swimming pool 
operation; no. 163, Public health services 
for the returning physician; no. 165, 
Communicable disease information (wall 
chart), revised and printed May 1; no. 
170, Endocrine disorders, written for 
public health workers in Illinois, by 
James H. Hutton, M.D.; no. 177, 
Endocrinology; a brief review for phy- 
sicians; Health or disease? It’s up to us; 
Illinois health messenger: v. 18, nos. 9- 
15, May 1-Aug. 1; Report, 28th annual, 
July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1945; A report 
on a typhoid fever epidemic at Manteno 
State hospital in 1939; Review of IIl. 
health statistics: no. 1, Summary of 
births, deaths, and communicable dis- 
eases for principal areas of the state by 
occurrence and residence, 1941-1944; To 
milk pasteurization plant operators; 
What does the medical profession think 
about county health departments? 1945, 
1946 ; 
Illinois—Public instruction, Supt. of 

Circ. series A: no. 31, Geography for 
the high school; with suggestions for 
basic materials, foundations, and con- 
cepts in the elementary school; no. 33, 
1945 Annual statistical report, July 1, 
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1944 to June 30, 1945; Educational press 
bulletin: no. 395; Report, 45th biennial, 
July 1, 1942-June 30, 1944- (circ. series 
A. no. 25). 1945, 1946 


Illinois—Public safety, Department of 
Division of crime prevention, Harry A. 
Ash, superintendent; Ill. state peniten- 
tiary—Pontiac branch. 1946 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department of 
Illinois’ own veterans all, citizens all, 
1943; Welfare bulletin: v. 37, nos. 5-8, 
April-August; Statistical summary for 
March-June. 1946 


Illinois—Public works and buildings, De- 
partment of 
Ill. public works: v. 4, nos. 1-2, Spring 
& Summer issues. 1946 
Illinois—Racing board 
Report, annual, for the year 1945. 1946 
Illinois—Secretary of state 
Democratic party yearbook, 1946-47; IIl. 
road map; Official vote of the state of 
Ill. cast’ at the general election held on 
April 9; Republican party yearbook, 
1946-47. 1946 
Illinois—Small loans, Division of 
Analysis of reports filed by personal 
finance. companies licensed under the 
Small loans act. 1946 
Illinois—Southern state normal university 
Impending responsibilities of colleges 
and universities as discussed at the in- 
auguration of Chester Frederic Lay, sev- 
enth president of Southern Ill. Normal 
University, May 11, 1945; Southern 
progress—a report on the state of South- 
ern Ill. normal university. 1946 
Illinois—State fair 
Premium ‘list and rules of the 90th ex- 
position of the Ill. State fair, Aug. 9-18. 
1946 
Illinois—State Museum 
The living museum: v. 1-6, Index. 
March; v. 8, special bulletin; v. 8, nos. 
1-3, May-July; Popular science series: 
v. 2, Birds in your back yard; native 
birds in their haunts with a check list 
for Sangamon County, by Virginia S. 
Eifert; Story of Ill. series: no. 3, Ex- 
ploring for mushrooms, by Virginia S. 
Eifert. 1945, 1946 
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Illinois—State police and Illinois Ass’n of 
chiefs of police 
Ill. policeman and police journal: v. 12, 
nos. 5-8, May-August. 1946 
Illinois—Supervision of paroles, Division of 
Parole manual. 1946 
Illinois—Supreme court 
Docket Supreme court of Ill. May term; 
Ill. official reporter; v. 393, nos. 3-6, May 
8-June 19; Reports of cases, v. 391; 
Rules of practice and procedure adopted 
by Supreme court of the state of Ill. and 
the Civil practice act, in effect March 
11, 1946. 1946 
Illinois—Treasurer 
Monthly report, March-July. 
Illinois—University 
Illinois studies in language and litera- 
ture: v. 30, nos. 2-3, The language of 
the Latin text of Dodex Bezae, with an 
Index Verborum, by Robert C. Stone; 
no. 4, Milton and the renaissance Ovid, 
by Davis P. Harding; Standards of ex- 
cellence for training teacher-librarians 
in Ill, prepared by Ill. library ass’n, 
Sub-committee on Library service to 
school, 1943. 1946 
Illinois — University — Economic and busi- 
ness research, Bureau of 
Opinion and comment: 
August. 1946 
Illinois — University — Engineering experi- 
ment station 
Bulletin: no. 360, Investigation of the 
strength of riveted joints in copper 
sheets, by W. M. Wilson & A. M. 
Ozelsel; no. 361, Residual stresses in 
welded structures, by W. M. Wilson & 
Chao-Chien Hao; no. 362, The bonding 
action of clays: Part II—Clays in dry 
molding sands, by R. E. Grim & F. L. 
Cuthbert; no. 363, Studies of slab and 
beam highway bridges; Part I—Tests of 
simple-span right I-beam bridges by N. 
M. Newmard & others. 1946 
Illinois—University — Extension service in 
agriculture and home economics 
Circ.: 602, How to prepare fruits and 
vegetables for freezing, with suggestions 
for choosing suitable varieties, by F. O. 
Van Duyne; no. 603, DDT, its use and 
limitations, by G. C. Decker & C. J. 


1946 


v 4 oo. 8, 
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Winman; no. 604, Shall we fall-plow or 
spring-plow in northeastern IIl., by R. S. 
Smith; no. 605, Grass and legume silages 
for dairy cattle, by W. B. Nevens, K. E. 
Harshbarger, & K. A. Kendall; Ill. ex- 
tension news-messenger: v. 11, nos. 4-7, 
April-July; Illinois farm economics; nos. 
131-133, April-June; Program aids and 
suggestions for the community leader, 
May & July; Widen the ironing board to 
save time and energy, by Madge L. Lit- 
tle and Edna R. Gray. 1946 


Illinois—University—Services for crippled 
children, Division of 
If your baby has some deformity there 
is much that can be done to restore the 
child to normalcy; Ill. program for 
speech and hearing, by Jayne Shover, 
M. A. & LU. J. Linck, M.S. 1946 


Illinois—Veneral disease control, Division 
of 

Report Division of Veneral disease con- 
trol, George G. Taylor, M.D., chief. 
(Reprinted from the 28th annual report 
of the Dept. of public health.) 

Illinois—Veterans commission 
Ill. mobilizes for its veterans: v. 4, nos. 
5-6. 1946 

Illinois—Vocational education, Board for 


Ill. vocational progress: v. 3, no. 4. 
1946. 
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Illinois—Vocational rehabilitation, Division 
of 

The handicapped earn through guidance, 
medical training & placement services of 
the Ill. div. of vocational rehabilitation. 
1946 

Illinois society of architects 
Bulletin: v. 30, nos. 9-12, March-June; 
v. 31, nos. 1-2, July-August. 1946 

Illinois society of engineers 
The Ill. engineer: v. 22, nos. 4-8, April- 
August. 1946 

Illinois state bar association 
Ill. bar journal: v. 34, nos. 9-10, May- 
June. 1946 

Illinois state beekeepers association 


Report: 43d & 44th annual _ reports. 
1943-44 

Illinois state chamber of commerce 
Current report to the membership. 
1946 


Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter, v. 32, nos. 4-20, 
April 27-Aug. 17, 1946. 

Illinois state historical society 
Journal: v. 39, nos. 1-2, March-June. 
1946 

Illinois state horticultural society 
Ill. horticulture, v. 35, no. 3, July; News 
letter, nos. 3-5. 1946 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What's News in Illinois Library Service 








THE Illinois State Library, the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the Illinois Association of High School Li- 
brarians, the Office of the High School 
Visitor of the University of Illinois and 
other groups are sponsoring a series of 
school library conferences throughout the 
state for both public and parochial schools. 
The schedule for the conferences is the 
following: 

Anna, Illinois October 22 


Anna-Jonesboro Comm. H. S&S. 
Mr. Robert L. McConnell, Principal 


Mt. Vernon, Illinois October 23 
Mt. Vernon Twp. H. S. 
Mr. Silas Echols, Principal 
Edwardsville, Illinois October 24 


Township H. S. 
Mr. E. L. Alexander, Principal 


Charleston, Illinois October 29 
Eastern I. S. T. C. 
Mr. Roscoe F. Schaupp, Librarian 


Normal, Illinois October 30 
University H. S. 
Mr. Victor M. Houston, Principal 
Macomb, Illinois November 1 


Western I. S. T. C. 
Miss Lyndal Swofford, Librarian 


Joliet, Illinois November 6 
Joliet Twp. H. S. 
Mr. Roosevelt Basler, Supt. 

Winnetka, Illinois November 7 


New Trier Twp. H. S. 

Mr. Matthew P. Gaffney, Principal 
(High School Libraries) 

Wilmette, Illinois 
Howard Bldg. 
Dr. Miller D. Bell, Superintendent of 
Schools 
(Elementary School Libraries) 


November 7 


Dixon, Illinois 
Dixon H. S. 
Mr. A. H. Lancaster, Principal 


November 8 


The overall planning committee which 
met in Springfield May 24, 1946 selected 
“The School Library as a Guidance 
Agency” as the theme for the conferences, 
because of the important role the library 
plays in the school’s guidance program; 
and emphasis will be placed on the exhibits 
consisting of films, colored slides of chil- 
dren’s illustrators, slides on simplified 
cataloging and well planned libraries, re- 
cordings and pictures. 


Following last year’s plan, the program 
for each conference is planned by a local 
committee appointed by the administrator 
of the host school, with representatives 
from the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the Illinois State 
Library. It has been found that the needs 
and interest of each group are more satis- 
factorily met through the efforts of the 
local committee. 


A study of emergency approvals granted 
teachers in the high. schools of the state by 
the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the Office of the High 
School Visitor of the University of Illinois 
for the year 1945-46 shows that some 300 
of the teachers responsible for the duty of 
serving as librarian or teacher-librarian in 
their respective schools were technically 
unqualified to undertake this important re- 
sponsibility. Of these about 250 had no 
qualification in terms of hours in library 
science, although many had considerable 
experience in the field gained through 
service in university or high school libra- 
ties which, no doubt, proved quite valu- 
able. Librarians in city elementary schools 
as revealed by visitation in such schools 
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are even less well qualified than those in 
secondary schools. , 

The setting up of extension Centers in 
a number of cooperating high schools in 
various areas of the state by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, in which students may 
secure their first year of higher education, 
makes it vitally important that the library 
facilities and services in such cooperating 
schools be materially increased. 

In view of these conditions in the edu- 
cational field it is felt that a series of 
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conferences on library problems may be 
of great aid to those responsible for the 
functioning of the library in the learning 
program. It is hoped that teacher-libra- 
rians, librarians and administrators who 
have the responsibility of providing satis- 
factory library facilities and services will 
attend one of the conferences which have 
been set up in places which are accessible 
to those who are interested. 


* * * * * 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—ILLINOIS UNIT 
OFFICERS 1946-47 . 


CHAIRMAN 
Miss Marita Dwyer 
Flower High School Library 


VICE CHAIRMAN 
The Reverend Redmond Burke, C.S.V. 
University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Sister M. Serena, O.P 
Rosary College 
Department of Library Science 


SECTIONAL CHAIRMAN, SPRING and 
FALL, 1946 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES 
The Reverend Frederick E. Klueg, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies Libraries 
The Reverend Clarence J. Schuerman, 
C.PP.S. 
St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Sister M. Jerome, O.P. 
Visitation High School 
Sister M. Ada, O.S.F. 
St. Clement High School Library 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Sister Mary Conradine, B.V.M. 
Our Lady of Lourdes School 
Sister Marian Bernice, S.P. 
Our Lady of Mercy School 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 
Mrs. Gladys W. Graham 
St. Margaret Hospital, Hammond, Ind. 
Miss Katherine I. Duffey 
Chicago Public Library 


PARISH AND CLUB LIBRARIES 
Mrs. Gladys Swift 
St. Francis Xavier Club, Wilmette 
Mrs. Walter H. Miller 
Catholic. Women’s Club 


LaGrange 
oa + &. se 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 
OFFICERS 1946-47 


PRESIDENT 
Mr. Kanardy Taylor 
John Crerar Library 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
Helen Siniff, librarian 
Wilmette Public Library 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Edna Vanek 
American Library Association 


SECRETARY 
Winifred Baum 
Civics Dept. 
Chicago Public Library 


TREASURER 
' Mrs. Frances Bauman 


Legler Regional Branch 
Chicago Public Library - 
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SPECIAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—ILLINOIS UNIT 
OFFICERS 1946-47 


PRESIDENT 
Joan Holland 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
Chicago 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
Beulah Jacks 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
Chicago 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Louise Poynor 
United Air Lines, Inc. 
Economic Research Dept. 
Chicago 


DIRECTORS 

Mrs. Margaret Sagers 
Central Library, Pure Oil Co. 
Chicago 

Wilma Troxel 
College of Medicine, Dentistry and 

Pharmacy 

University of Illinois 
Chicago 





ERRATA 


In the May issue of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES the following correc- 
tions should be made in the article 
on the “Willard Memorial Library”: 


p. 249, lst paragraph, 2nd column, 
12th sentence should read: “. . . 
such as biology, physiology, medicine 


p. 249, 2nd paragraph, 2nd column, 
3rd sentence should read: “as most 
generally known, necessitating of 


p. 250, 2nd paragraph, ist column, 
5th sentence should read: “. 
Quite full subject cataloging” . 











* * * * * 


The 3rd annual edition of the “Elemen- 
tary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials” is now available from Educators 


Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. This 
edition is completely revised with 135 new 
sources added and 813 new titles added. 

It is a rather complete, up-to-date, an- 
notated schedule of free maps, bulletins, 
atlases, pamphlets, exhibits, charts, scripts, 
transcriptions and books of curriculum lab- 
oratory-library materials. (Price is $3.50.) 

ee © 8 6 

The Pan-American Coffee Bureau, in col- 
laboration with the Council for Inter- 
American Cooperation, Inc., will announce 
on October 12 an essay contest for stu- 
dents of high school age in commemoration 
of Columbus Day. The contest is viewed 
partly as a continuation of the program of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
which annually conducted scholastic discus- 
sion contests on inter-American subjects. 

Entrants are required to write an essay 
not in excess of 1,500 words about Latin 
America’s leading export, coffee, treating 
one of the following aspects of the sub- 
ject: 

The Economic Influence of Coffee 

Coffee Culture in Latin America 

Over the Coffee Cup (recipes, brewing 
methods, etc.) 

Entries must be postmarked not later 
than October 31, 1946; winners will be an- 
nounced by Thanksgiving Day. In addition 
to the first prize, a $1,000 study award, 
there will be nine additional prizes of $100 
each, plus a special gift from one of the 
following countries: Brazil, Columbia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico and Vene- 
zuela. 

The following nationally known indi- 
viduals are serving in an advisory capacity 
for this contest: 


DR. EURICO PENTEADO, Commercial 
Counselor of the Brazilian Embassy. 


DP. L. S. ROWE, Director General of the 
Pan American Union. 


MONSIGNOR FREDERICK G. HOCH- 
WALT, Director of the Department of 
Education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 
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Another of the six bookmobiles to be used in the Library Service Demonstration pro- 
gram. This vehicle went into operation September 3rd in Region 4, in the District which 
includes Peoria, Woodford, Stark, Marshall and Putnam counties. 
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One of the six “suburban carryalls” to be used in the Library Service Demonstration 
program. This vehicle went into operation September 16th in Region 3, in the District 
which includes Livingston, Ford, Kankakee and Iroquois counties. The carryalls will be 
used to make direct deliveries to libraries and schools for special materials in supple- 
menting the work of the bookmobiles. They will also be used to carry special equipment, 
— < recording machines and records, and projectors and screens to group meetings 
and forums. 
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MR. ARNOLD TSCHUDY, Executive 
Vice-President of the Council for Inter- 
American Cooperation, Inc. 


DR. ENRIQUE LOPEZ HERRARTE, 
Counselor of the Guatemalan Embassy. 


SR. CARLOS CANAL, Director of the Na- 
tional Federation of Coffee of Columbia. 


DR. A. CURTIS WILGUS, Director of 
Essay Contest, The George Washington 
University. 


A contest booklet, containing a six-page 
bibliography of suggested references, is be- 
ing mailed to each high school in the 
United States. 

io, -* eS 

BOOK WEEK will be observed this 
year from November 10 through November 
16. The theme will be “Books Are 
Bridges.” 

. 6 2 + @ 

AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK will 
be observed this year at the same time as 
BOOK WEEK, with the general theme 
“Education For the Atomic Age.” The 
calendar for the week is: 

Sunday, Nov. 10— Practising Brother- 
hood. 

Monday, Nov. 11—Building World Se- 
curity. 

Tuesday, Nov. 12—Facing New Tasks. 

Wednesday, Nov. 13—Developing Better 
‘Communities. 

Thursday, Nov. 14—Strengthening Home 
Life. 

Friday, Nov. 15—Investing in Education. 

Saturday, Nov. 16— Promoting Health 
and Safety. 


* * * * * 


A five-year program in which 33 selected 
universities and colleges in the South will 
join to “vitalize instruction” was announced 
today by O. C. Carmichael, president of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 

The project will be financed by a special 
grant to the Foundation of $700,000 from 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, plus 
$200,000 from the cooperating institutions, 
making available a total of $900,000. 

“The program,” Mr. Carmichael said, 
“is based upon the belief that probably the 
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greatest single need in American higher 
education today is to vitalize instruction. 
Dull teaching may result from the inca- 
pacity of the teacher; more often it derives 
from his intellectual inactivity. Clearly, 
the surest way to improve instruction is 
to stimulate creative activity and research 
amonz teachers. 

“Among the generally accepted barriers 
to creative intellectual activity in the 
average college faculty are heavy teaching 
loads which allow no time for independent 
study; low salaries which must be supple- 
mented by summer teaching or other lucra- 
tive employment; inadequate library facili- 
ties; and the limited opportunities to get 
intellectual stimulus from colleagues in the 
same field. Lowering these barriers, as we 
hope to do through this program, will 
strengthen higher education at one of its 
weakest points.” 

University Centers have been set up at 
Atlanta, Nashville, New Orleans and in 
North Carolina, each center serving as the 
focal point for several colleges; in the case 
of North Carolina, Duke University at Dur- 
ham and the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, will serve jointly. 

The Foundation will provide $15,000 an- 
nually for five years to each of the univer- 
sity centers, and they have agreed to add 
individually $5,000 a year. Each of the 
twenty college units will receive $4,000 an- 
nually, which the college will supplement 
with $1,000 a year, Mr. Carmichael said. 

“These funds may be used,” he con- 
tinued, “to stimulate creative activity, to 
finance full or part time research during 
both term-time and summer, and to pur- 
chase research materials as well as library 
books. Increased intellectual stimulation 
for the faculty members of the smaller co- 
operating colleges will also be provided by 
bringing them into closer contact with col- 
leagues in the same academic fields at other 
colleges and universities. Project funds 
are not expected to be available for secur- 
ing advanced degrees. 

“Each university center will have its 
faculty committee to select individual par- 
ticipants in the plan, and its co-ordinator 
who will arrange visits of college instructors 
to the university campus, contacts with 
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members of the university faculty, use of 
library facilities and visits to participating 
colleges in the regional group.” 

“SS ee 


When the children of Nebraska start 
back to their high schools tomorrow 
(Monday) morning, they will find that their 
curriculum for this year will be enriched 
by extensive use of specially selected mo- 
tion pictures, it was divulged by Eric A. 
Johnston, president of the Motion Picture 
Association of America, Inc., who was guest 
speaker on tonight’s weekly broadcast of a 
news commentator (Drew Pearson) over a 
national network. 

The experiment is being jointly financed 
by the University of Nebraska Teachers 
College and Extension Division, the Ne- 
braska Department of Public Instruction, 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., and Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. It will be 
developed through the Universities of 
Nebraska and of Omaha and four State 
teacher training colleges, each of these six 
institutions working with four high schools 
in their respective areas. 

Nebraska is typical of the prairie states 
in having a system of small secondary 
schools in which an enrolment of 100 pupils 
and a faculty of from three to six teachers 
is common, according to Dr. Frank E. 
Sorenson, associate professor of education 
at the University of Nebraska, who is serv- 
ing as executive secretary of the policy 
committee formed to develop the project. 
As a result the standard curriculum is very 
narrow, he said, and motion pictures are 
being introduced in an effort to stimulate 
student interest in such broad new subjects 
as aviation, the United Nations and the 
principles and implications of atomic 
energy. It is hoped that the Nebraska 
project will lead the way to a wider use 
of educational films throughout the area. 

Sixteen millimeter sound films will be 
shown in school assemblies and also will be 
integrated into classroom work to dramatize 
history, science, mathematics and other 
regular studies, Dr. Sorenson said. In an 
American history course, for example, films 
on the Declaration of Independence, Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg address and other stirring 
events may be shown. Teacher-student 
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guides to help the children derive the full 
educational value of the films will be de- 
veloped, too, particularly for new subjects 
like aviation. 

To make as many motion pictures as pos- 
sible available for the project, a master 
circulating film library is being set up at 
the University of Nebraska and smaller 
exchange libraries will be established at the 
other five centers. In order to develop the 
maximum educational returns, each of the 
participating high schools will be encour- 
aged to concentrate its film activities in a 
single field, such as science, health or social 
science, during the coming year, selecting 
different fields in subsequent years. 

The results of the program for both stu- 
dents and teachers will be carefully evalu- 
ated each year. Once the high school phase 
is successfully under way, the project will 
be extended to the elementary grades. 

As a first step in the Nebraska program, 
cooperating teachers will be “briefed” on 
the selection and most effective use of 
classroom films in a one-week institute, 
starting today at the University of Ne- 
braska. Attending will be representatives 
from the Universities of Nebraska and 
Omaha, and from the four State Teacher 
Colleges at Chadron, Kearney, Peru and 
Wayne. During this week the 24 partici- 
pating high schools will be finally selected. 

Director of the project is Dra# Weslie 
Mierhenry, formerly assistant director of 
the University of Nebraska’s Extension 
Division. Members of the policy com- 
mittee guiding the effort are: Dean F. E. 
Henzlik, Teachers College, University of 
Nebraska; Dr. K. O. Broady, Extension 
Division, University of Nebraska; and the 
Honorable Wayne O. Reed, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

ce 6. * 


John Jamieson, formerly a captain in the 
War Department headquarters of the Army 
Library Service, has been commissioned by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York and 
the American Library Association to write 
a history of organized distribution of recre- 
ational reading material by the Army dur- 
ing World War II. The book wili probably 
be published in 1947. 

Mr. Jamieson, formerly on the staff of 
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Scholastic Magazine, will have an office at 
40 East 49th Street, New York City. He 
is now collecting material from official re- 
ports, personal interviews and question- 
naires. The history will cover the opinions 
of soldiers themselves about the place of 
reading in the soldier’s life. “I plan to 
write a factual narration in popular style, 
telling what the job of distribution was, 
and how it was received,” Mr. Jamieson 
says. “The work will be aimed at edu- 
cators, librarians and the general public. 
I am hoping that people will write to me, 
giving their own reactions to the Army’s 
Library Service.” 

According to Mr. Jamieson, official rec- 
ords on certain areas are incomplete and 
need to be supplemented by reports from 
people who were there. Among these areas 
are Alaska, India, the Southwest Pacific, 
the Persian Gulf and other outlying regions. 
Even in theatres where the reporting was 
adequate, Mr. Jamieson indicates that in- 
dependent observations can contribute to a 
more accurate picture. 

Discussing the Army Library Service, Mr. 
Jamieson said, “more than 250 million 
copies of popular magazines were sent over- 
seas to soldiers during the war. This does 
not include individual subscriptions and 
copies sold in Army exchanges. To save 
paper and shipping space, the magazines 
were printed without advertisements on 
lightweight paper, and in some cases on 
miniature or “pony” size pages. 

“The magazines were sold to the Army 
at a fraction of the cost of the regular 
editions, but the investment was profitable 
to the publishers in terms of increased 
readership. 

“It has been proved that readers rarely 
notice book publishers’ imprints, but they 
don’t forget the names of magazines they 
read week after week. The magazines sent 
to soldiers gained thousands of new life- 
time readers. Several publishers had to 
increase their staffs in order to answer 
letters from soldiers. When the Navy be- 
gan to distribute the same set of magazines 
in 1945, the increase in correspondence from 
sailors was noticed at once.” 


The most popular books for the bulk of 
the soldiers were current best sellers, west- 
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erns, mysteries and humorous books, but 
the Army Library Service provided more 
solid fare also—serious fiction, poetry, 
scientific and technical books and reference 
works in all fields. 

“Lists of most popular titles are a little 
deceptive,” Mr. Jamieson said. “They 
merely indicate that certain titles and types 
are ‘must’ books, but the most important 
‘must’ for any Army library is a balanced 
collection appealing to a wide range of 
tastes and providing information on all 
sorts of subjects. A reader of Thorne 
Smith’s novels will also come to the library 
to learn something about the Japanese 
island on which he is stationed. Another 
man may borrow Strange Fruit, a book on 
photography and a German grammar all at 
the same time. Providing many copies of 
best selling books was only one aspect of 
the service.” 

+ ak os 

ABBOTT, Katherine, formerly librarian 
of the Elgin Public Library, died May 26, 
1946. Miss Abbott had been librarian in 
Elgin for 40 years. 

: + £2 


ANDREWS, Jean, recently at the River 
Forest Public Library, is returning to the 
Illinois State Library as Bookmobile li- 
brarian in Region 3. 

. ee 


BENCH, Stella, formerly principal of 
the Galena High School, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public Library. 

ee = 

BERGMANN, Emma, formerly librarian 
of the Olney Public Library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the High School, Ed- 


wardsville, Ill. 
* * *& & 


BINNEY, Ethel, formerly librarian at 
the Teachers College, Winona, Minn., has 
accepted the position of Field Visitor for 
Public Libraries in the [Illinois State 
Library. 

¢ + os 

BIRD, Margaret, recently librarian at 
the Gardiner Hospital in the Sixth Service 
Command, Chicago, has accepted the posi- 
tion of Bookmobile Librarian, Region 2 at 
the Illinois State Library. 
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BOOTH, Mary Josephine, formerly li- 
brarian at the Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Charleston, Ill., was presented 
with Distinguished Service Citations by 
Beloit College during the June 1946 Cen- 
tennial Commencement. Miss Booth grad- 
uated from Beloit in 1900 was for many 
years librarian at the Teachers College. 
During World War I she distinguished her- 
self for her war work in Europe. She is 
the only Beloit College woman graduate 
whose name has appeared in “Who’s Who 
in America.” 

ee a 

BRISCOE, Lillian, formerly librarian of 
the Westfield High School Library, has ac- 
cepted a position of Assistant Cataloguer 
in the Illinois State Library. 


* * * * 


BROOKS, Florence, Nashville, Tenn., 
has been appointed librarian of the Bridge- 
port Township High School Library. This 
is the first time the high school has had 
full-time trained librarian. 


* *£ & & 


CALDWELL, Mrs. Rosemary, librarian 
of the Champaign Junior High School for 
the past three years, has resigned and is 
moving to Chicago to join her husband, 
who has been named to the University of 
Chicago library staff. 


* * * * 


CHESNEY, Mrs. Bess. The death of 
Mrs. Bess Chesney, formerly librarian of 
the DuQuoin Public Library, on April 29, 
1946, was a great shock to her library pa- 
trons and friends, as she had not been sick 
for any length of time. 


* * * * 


CRONE, Perle, formerly library super- 
visor of the Wenona High School, has 
joined the staff of the Moline Public Li- 
_ brary as assistant in the Adult Dept. 


* * * * 


GOESSLING, Vera, librarian of the 
Centralia High School and Junior College 
Libraries, joined the staff at the Illinois 
State Library for the vacation period. Dur- 
ing that time she assisted in the planning 
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of the program and arranging for the 
School Library Conferences, sponsored 
jointly by the Illinois State Library, the 
Office of Public Instruction, the High 
School Visitors’ Office and the School 
Library Section of the Illinois Library As- 
sociation. 
* * * & 

HENEBRY, Agnes, chief librarian of the 
Decatur Herald and Review, has been 
named to the Executive Committee of the 
Newspaper Group of the Special Libraries 
Association. 

o> ee ¢ 

JANICKI, Georgia Bickett, formerly li- 
brarian of the Joliet Junior High School, 
has accepted the position of Bookmobile 
Librarian, Region 4, in the Illinois State 


Library. 
oe ee » 


KING, Mrs. Gerald, has been appointed 


librarian of the Wyoming Public Library, 


succeeding Mrs. Ethel Wilde. 


* * * * 


LANGSTON, Joe D., Birmingham, Ala., 
has been appointed librarian of the Dixon 
Public Library, succeeding Margaret 
Scriven. Mr. Langston is a veteran of 
World War II and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library School. 


* * * * 


LINDEMAN, Katherine, formerly as- 
sistant at Sweet Briar College Library, has 
accepted the position of Library Assistant 
(Loan Desk) in the Illinois State Library. 


* * * * 


MCDILL, Mrs. Sam, has been appointed 
librarian of the Georgetown Public Library, 
succeeding Mrs. Walter Radomski. 


* *£ * * 


MORRISON, Mary, formerly on the 
staff of the Illinois State Library and re- 
cently on the staff of the Portland, Ore. 
Public Library, is returning to the Illinois 
State Library to accept the position of 
Assistant Cataloger. 


| 
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MOYER, Mary, who has been an As- 
sistant Cataloger in the Illinois State 
Library since 1938, has been appointed 
Order Librarian. 

6 8s 


MYERS, Hortense B., a member of the 
staff of the Chicago Public Library until 
she joined the WACS and who now has the 
rank of Captain, has been awarded the 
Army commendation ribbon for meritorious 
service in setting up technical and intelli- 
gence libraries at Scott Field, Ill. 

i 


NEILL, Mrs. Louis D., has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Lake Bluff Public 
Library, succeeding Mrs. Lydia Harris. 

a eo @ 


NEWENHAM, Marjorie, Galesburg, has 
been appointed librarian of the U. S. Army 
Air Forces with the 8th Army, stationed 
in Tokyo, Japan. 

* * *& &* 

OGAN, Elizabeth, formerly librarian of 
the Charleston, Ill. Public Library, has ac- 
cepted the position of Assistant Cataléger 
in the Illinois State Library. 

-* 2 


PERRY, Muriel E., formerly librarian of 
the Carnegie-Stahl Public Library, Belle- 
vue, Ohio, has been appointed librarian, of 
the Decatur Public Library, succeeding 
Mabel Wayne, who retired September 1. 

* * & * 


RAISBECK, Nancy Ann, Danvers, IIL, 
recently left for Weiden, Germany, where 
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she has been appointed a civilian special 
service librarian attached to the army and 
is with the 11th constabulary regiment. The 
library is located in the Red Cross Club 
from which she operates a bookmobile, 
visiting companies located on the border of 
Czechoslovakia. 
+ es @ 


RINGERING, Leona, formerly librarian 
of the Rochelle Public Library and lately 
at the Bailey Branch of the Gary, Ind. 
Public Library, has accepted the position of 
District Librarian, Region 3, in the Illinois 
State Library. 

2 as 


SNYDER, Mrs. Evelyn, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Cairo Public Li- 
brary, succeeding Elizabeth Holboldt, who 
is to be married. Mrs. Snyder, a graduate 
of the University of Illinois, has been an 
assistant at the library since 1941. 


* * * * 


TOBEY, Mrs. Grace E., of Watseka, has 
been appointed librarian of the Sheldon 
Township Public Library. Mrs. Tobey has 
taught in the high schools at Watseka and 
Tuscola and was supervisor of remedial 
reading in the Clear Water, Fla. Public 
Library. 

a we | 


VINTON, Margaret, formerly librarian 
of the Villa Park Public Library, has been 
appointed librarian of the Glenview Public 
Library. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF FILING AND OF THE FILE CLERK 
By BERTHA M. WEEKs* 


FILING is the systematic care of records. 
The actual arrangement of material in 
systematic form has been going on since 
the Babylonian days, about 2000 B.C., but 
it is only recently that filing has been 
considered a vocation worthy of special 
study and of being classified with other 
clerical work such at stenography. Filing 
is important because records have tripled 
in volume in offices in the past few years. 
This is due to a number of factors: the 
income tax law, which requires all firms to 
submit an annual profit and loss state- 
ment; the social security laws, which 
necessitate the careful recording of data on 
every employee; the intensive research 
done by large concerns for the development 
of new products; the realization on the 
part of business firms that records con- 
stitute the history of their business and 
thus are not only worth keeping, but worth 
keeping in good condition. 

The papers generally thought of as re- 
quiring filing are the common business 
records, such as correspondence, orders, 
invoices, credits, and checks. However, 
since anything that must be put away 
systematically comes under the head of 
filing, there may also be found in the 
record room cards, blueprints, maps, films, 
clippings, financial statements, legal docu- 
ments, contracts, and booklets. 

Although government files as a whole are 
not apt to be as complex as files in busi- 
ness organizations, they may be very ex- 
tensive, as in the case of social security 
records or vehicle registrations, and require 
great accuracy in their handling. Govern- 


* Director, Chicago Bureau of Filing and In- 
dexing. 


ment files, like commercial files, may be 
of various types: alphabetically by name 
as in the case of vital statistics, geographi- 
cally by town or county, numerically by 
vehicle number, or according to content as 
in the case of research departments. 

What goes into a file must depend on 
what management expects from the file. 
The file clerk is limited to arranging in 
proper order for quick access such material 
as has been decided will be of value in the 
future. Hers will not be the decision as to 
thé@length of time records should be re- 
tained. The law and usage determine re- 
tention. A schedule should be prepared for 
each business or government department, 
approved by executives and counsel, to act 
as a guide to the file department in de- 
stroying obsolete papers. 

There are two requisites for a smoothly 
functioning record department: 


(a) A good system 
(b) A competent file clerk 


(a) A good system is not dependent on 
physical equipment, such as guides 
and folders. These serve as tools to 
expedite the work and as such are 
valuable, but a good system is predi- 
cated on the fact that it gives 
needed information quickly, ac- 
curately and fully. It should be 
based on the requirements of those 
using it. For example, if a file is 
set up by name and the information 
is asked for by county, the system is 
inadequate. If the material is 
valuable and must be available at 
all times, a charge-out system which 
records the papers loaned from file is 
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a necessary adjunct to a good filing 
system. 

Oftentimes neither management nor 
the file clerk has had a_ broad 
enough experience in various meth- 
ods of filing to be able to diagnose 
the trouble if the system is not func- 
tioning adequately or be able to 
suggest changes which have proved 
satisfactory in other similar cases. 
It is for this reason that outside or- 
ganizations specializing in filing 
procedures may be of service in 
analyzing the file and suggesting 
new procedures and shortcuts in 
routines. 


The operator from such an outside 
company assigned to a given con- 
tract usually has had considerable 
experience in that particular type of 
filing. While she is undertaking the 
necessary revisions, she is also train- 
ing the permanent clerk to carry on 
after her departure, is studying and 
simplifying filing routines and is 
preparing a manual for the future 
operation of the department. 


(b) The file clerk: Not every one can 
file. The common practice of put- 
ting the beginner or the latest new- 
comer “on the files” is a hazard 
both to the successful operation of 
the files and to the permanent con- 
tentment of the clerk. Putting round 
pegs in square holes applies full well 
to filing personnel. 


The qualifications of those interested in 
this field of work will depend somewhat 
on the kind of file to be handled. Gener- 
ally speaking, the following characteristics 
have been found desirable in a file clerk: 
a sense of orderliness, a liking for detail, 
an analytical type of mind in order to 
grasp the significance of a paper, the 
ability to read rapidly, and the desire to 
give service. 

Accuracy is essential to all persons who 
are interested in doing this type of work; 
speed is a concomitant; a good memory for 
having seen a given paper is a valuable 
asset; patience in pursuing a lost paper; a 
sense of humor in dealing with the com- 
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plaints that may come to the files, and 
loyalty to the firm in keeping to oneself 
information gleaned from the records are 
all important characteristics. 

In the more routine type of file work a 
high school education is ample and some- 
times even two years of high school will 
suffice. For the data and research type of 
file, which is akin to library work, a col- 
lege education is usually demanded, plus 
specialization in some field such as chem- 
istry or accounting. 

Training in filing is desirable if one ex- 
pects to work into a supervisory position 
without too long an apprenticeship. Filing 
is now taught in many high schools in con- 
nection with. other business subjects, and 
there are Special Schools of Filing with 
day and evening classes in Boston, Chicago, 
and New York. Correspondence courses in 
filing are also given. Generally speaking, 
these courses cover: 


Filing by name, by location, by sub- 
ject, according to the alphabetic, numeric 
(including the decimal) and date 
schemes. Students are taught to use the 
standard set-ups sold by different equip- 
ment houses. Familiarity with these 
various methods will enable them to use 
easily new equipment: study of admin- 
istrative problems concerned with the 
establishment, reorganization or manage- 
ment of a central filing system, depart- 
mental files, and their relation to each 
other; set up of government records. 
microphotography; examination of the 
best labor-saving equipment, supplies 
and devices for use in a filing depart- 
ment; methods of analyzing a filing 
system; study of the new short-cuts in 
handling material. 


The working conditions for a file clerk 
usually are the same as those of any other 
office worker. The files may be located in 
one section of the general office, or they 
may be in a room to themselves. Well- 
lighted space is desirable because of the 
corstant reading which is required. The 
filing department is responsible to the office 
manager or chief clerk. 

The advantages of making filing a voca- 
tion are several. There is never a lack of 
opportunity to find permanent placement, 
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because even in depression days record 
keeping goes on and there is a demand for 
clerks to handle such records. The field is 
very inadequately supplied today so that 
those who are well trained and competent 
can move into supervisorships in a com- 
paratively short period of time. There is 
every opportunity for the development of 
one’s own ideas in this field, because al- 
though there are certain underlying prin- 
ciples in filing procedure, each firm’s files 
are individual to some extent and are suc- 
cessful only in so far as they conform to 
the requirements of the company. 

The establishment of a central file where 
most of the records in the house are in 
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one physical location and all the records 
are under the supervision of the head of 
the files gives an opportunity for carving 
out a niche in the organization which is 
very worth while indeed. Partly due to 
growth during the war and partly to the 
fact that firms have not always appre- 
ciated the value of their records, the filing 
department offers opportunity for effective 
reorganization to one who has the vision to 
see the opportunity. 

An outstanding advantage that a file 
clerk has over many other office workers 
is the opportunity to serve and thus contact 
everyone in the office because everyone uses 
the files. 


ST. CLAIR COUNTY MARRIAGE RECORDS—1807-1810 


THE clerk of the county court of com- 
mon pleas, under the marriage act of 1807* 
maintained a register of marriage licenses 
issued and of certificates of marriage filed 
by the officiating clergyman, judge and 
justices of the peace. This information 
was recorded in a slender paper bound 
volume, the register of certificates in the 
first twelve pages, with the five page 
register of licenses at the back of the 
volume. 

The information given in this “Marriage 
Record A” as the volume is labeled, is 
reproduced here. To save space the com- 
plete record on each marriage is con- 
densed into one item, and the marriages 
and marriage licenses (including marriage 
licenses on which no return was made) are 
arranged in date order. Page numbers 
under the “Date of License” column refer 
to pages in the License record section and 
page and item numbers under the “Date of 
Certificate” column refer to pages in the 
Certificates section. Duplicate numbers 
for different marriages refer to two or 
more marriages included in one marriage 
certificate which was transcribed as given 
in the original certificate. One marriage 
which took place in 1806 was included in 
the volume. Because the column form em- 


* The laws of Indiana Territory 1801-1809, ed. 
by Francis S. Philbrick. [Illinois State Historical 
Library. Collections. v. 21 c1930, p. 205. For 
a summary of this act see the article on marriages 
which appeared in Illinois Libraries, June, 1946. 


ployed here makes for easy reference, no 
index has been included. Names are 
spelled as given in the documents. 

Perhaps the most notable change in the 
Cahokia and St. Clair County marriage 
records produced in this and previous 
issues of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES is that 
no marriages in the Roman Catholic 
Church were recorded after May 4th, 1802, 
although French names appear in the 
records later than that date. This may 
indicate that the French population had 
declined by that date to such an extent 
the church no longer maintained a priest 
in the district. It may also be mentioned 
that in this whole period from 1763 to 
1810 there was but one formal marriage 
between a white person and an Indian 
(Joseph Bourdon and Marie 1801), but 
two marriages between slaves (belonging to 
John Edgar and Antony Louviere, Jr., both 
1793), and only one between free negroes 
so designated (J. H. Richard and M. L. 
La Fleure 1800). 

The earliest marriage of an American 
was that of Thomas Brady, a native of 
“New England of the village of Mary- 
lande” with Marie Josette Larcheveque, 
which took place in 1779. The first Ger- 
man to marry in the community was 
Phillipe Engle, a native of Darmstadt, who 
married Marie Joseph Rochelot in 1783. 
The first marriage in which both parties 
were Americans was that between Peter 
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Zepp and Jane Lonfort (thought to be tween Americans. In 1809 only four of 
Luncefort) which took place in May of the twenty-seven marriages were of per- 
1791. In 1806, seven of the marriages sons with French names, and two of these 
were between French settlers and six be- were “mixed marriages.” 
Date of Dateof Date of 
Marriage License Certificate Names of Principals Officiating 
1806 p* Jan. 4 { Henry Walker { James Bankson, J.P. 
— p.2#7 | Ailsey Davis P. by David Badgley 
1807 
Feb. 5 { ne Givvon Thos. Todd, 
p.1#1 Elizabeth McDow Big Prairie 
P Feb. 10 { Philippe Gervais N. Jarrot 
p.1#5 Judique Godin 
L Feb. 10 f= Chenier N. Jarrot 
p.246 Elizabeth Pancrasse (widow) 
Feb. 17 P Samuel Shook James Bankson, Esq. 
p.2#7b Sarah Chance P. by Wm. Briggs, Esq. 
Feb.19 L Apr. 10 { John Sumner Thos. Todd, 
p.1#1 Dankis (Dorkas?) Kincaide Big Prairie 
Mar. 5 P { Thomas Rattan William Jones, 
p.1#2 | Gilliam Hill Elder, Wood River 
Apr. 4 Apr. 4 Apr. 10 ‘Foes Roy John Hay 
p.[1] p.1#3 Helenne LaCoste (also, J.P., Cahokia 
LeCoste) 
Apr. 29 { Franklin Jarvis 
Nancy Hamilton 
Apr. 29 Samuel Scott 
p.(1] Nancy Briggs 
May 1 May 1 May 8 Augustin Pinconneau John Hay 
p.[1] p.1#4 Pelagie Vaudry jJ.P., Cahokia 
May 6 { John B. Thompson , 
p.[1] \ Peggy Sorrells 
May 12 { Hugh Peterson 
p.[1] Elizabeth Lunceford 
June 14 Junell { tony Hill James Bankson, 
p.[1] p.2#8 Nancy Bankson Esq. 
June 18 Aug. 6 { John Crawford Thos. Todd 
p.2#9 Mary Marney 
July 7 James Nowlin 
p.[1]} Deborah Talbott 
Aug. 5 Larkin Retherford 
p.[1] | Susanna Green 
Aug. 5 Aug. 5 Aug. 6 { Lemuel Wakely John Hay 
p.[(1] p.2#10 Nancy Biggs J.P. 
* By publication of intention to marry, instead of by license. 
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Date of Dateof Date of 
Marriage License Certificate Names of Principals Officiating 
Aug. 25 Aug. 15 {3 John Byron Thos. Todd 
p.[1] p.2#11 Polly Shook 
Nov. 22 Nov.9 Nov. 23 George Atchison (Atcheson) John Hendrixon, 
p.[1] p.2#12 Elizabeth Smirl D.D. 
Nov. 24 Nov. 24 —— Moussette John Hay, 
p.[1] p.2#13 Susanne Crow j.P. 
Nov. 23 Nov. 23 Dec. 23 for = Vizina Perrey 
p.[(1] p.3#14 Bridget Davis [J.P.] Cahokia 
Nov.10 P Dec. 28 { James Vernon Sam’l S. Kennedy 
p.3#15 Jane McElmarry j.P. 
Dec. 29 to Oalery Thos. Todd 
p.3#16 Elizabeth McAlhanney 
1808 
— Mar. 29 Abram Stallions 
Peggy Miller 
Apr. 7 P july 2 { David Moor Sam S. Kennedy 
p.4#19 Honor Downing j.P. 
Apr. 9 { Jacob Clarke 
p.2 Hannah Tolin 
Apr.14 Apr.13 May 26 ‘i Viel (alias Cassé) N. Jarrot 
p.2 p.3#17 Mary Head 
May 1 Apr. 26 July { Andrew Bankson Jas. Bankson 
p.2 p.4#22 Elizabeth Moore (also, Esq. 
Betsey Mire) 
May 1 Apr. 30 July 15 { ooo Parish John Hendrickson 
p.5#23 Polly Sullivan Cahokia 
May 19 { Alexander Scott 
p.2 Sarah Rettinghouse 
June 5 une 2 July f Semei (Sinei) Wakefield Jas. Bankson, 
2 p.4#22 \ Elizabeth (Betsey) Crocker Esq. 
(Croker) 
June 7 June 7 June 25 Jacques Bourdeau, alias John Hay, 
p.2 p.3#18 Junier jr. 
Julie Courier 
June 9 June 1 July 15 { James Marney John Hendrickson 
p.2 p.5#23 Nancy Kinney Cahokia 
June 23. June 20 = July 15 { Mordecai Zaine John Hendrickson 
p.2 p.5#23 \ Rebecca Stroud Cahokia 
July 4 July 4 July 11 Charle Biron John Hay 
p.2 p.4#21 Mary Chatillon (alias J.P., Cahokia 
Godin) 
July 4 July 4 July 11 { Francois Derosier (?) John Hay 
p.2 p.4#20 Mary Vaudry jJ.P., Cahokia 
June 12 June ill Aug. 6 { komme Wakely (Wakley) Thos. Todd 
p.2 p.5#24 Patsy (Patsey) Hamilton J.P., Big Prairie 
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Date of Dateof Date of 
Marriage License Certificate Names of Principals Officiating 
Aug. 3 Amos Squire 
p.2 Temperance O’Hara 
Aug. 9 { William Downing 
p.2 Rhoda Short 
Aug. 22 Fields Pruitt 
p.2 Hannah Hull 
Aug. 22 Augustus Chilton 
p.2 Jincy Downing 
Sept. 3 { John Tolin 
p.3 \ Nancy Lemen 
Sept. 24 Hyacinthe Amlin 
p.3 Marie Amable Rose 
Oct. 15 \ jane ee Jordan 
p.3 Jane Everet 
Nov. 15 John Woods 
p.3 Delyly Hill 
Dec. 23 Jacob Whiteside 
p.3 Elizabeth Cox 
Dec. 31 Philip Rader 
p. 3 \ Hannah Hull 
1809 
Jan. 2 Jan. 2 Jan. 7 Eduard (Edward) Hebert, John Hay 
p.3 p.5#25 alias Nelle j.P. 
Therese LaPerche 
Jan. 9 Jan. 7 John Ryder Joseph Chance 
p.3 p.5#26 Elizabeth Hendricks 
(Hendrix) 
Jan. 16 P p.5#27 {ie Lepage N. Jarrot 
Julie Allary Cahokia 
Jan. 17 Joseph Lemen 
p.3 Mary Kinney 
Feb.12 Feb.10 Mar. 20 i Estes David Badgely, 
p.3 p.5#29 Susanna Valentine j.P., Cahokia 
Feb. 16 { Soene De Vaudry N. Jarrot 
p.5#28 Rosalie Bourdon Cahokia 
Feb. 17 Joseph Myers 
p.3 Sally Downin 
Feb. 28 ‘i Thomas 
p.38 Betsey Walker 
Mar. 3 Michael Quickly 
p.3 Nancy Scott 
Mar. 22 Mar. 22 fs Stout (Stone?) John Hay 
p.3 p.5#30 Sarah Philips jJ.P., Cahokia 
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Date of Dateof Date of 
Marriage License Certificate Names of Principals Officiating 
Mar. 16 Apr. 20 { Sone Ryan Sam S. Kennedy 
p.6#31 Catherine McFadian j.P. 
Mar. 30 Mar. 29 Apr. 25 { Benjamin Horine Shadrach Bond, Jr. 
p.3 p.6#32 Catherine Shook Cahokia 
Apr. 16 { Simon Wheelock 
p.3 Hetty Henley 
July 6 July 15 Ira Cornelius Sam S. Kennedy 
p.6#33 Dorothy Shields j.P. 
July 10 { tn Scott 
p.3 Elizabeth Rittenhouse 
July 13 { James Chapman 
p.3 Elizabeth Talbot 
Aug. 22 Pp Sept. 25 John T. Lusk Robert Elliott 
p.6#35 Lucrecie Gilham jJ.P., Cahokia 
Both of Goshen Township 
Aug. 24 <Aug.16 p.6#34 James Smith Sam S. Kennedy 
p.3 Susannah Munson pe 
Aug. 26 { Jacob Trout 
p.4 Elizabeth Shehan 
Sept. 18 Thomas Piper 
Medusa Mathew 
Oct. 10 Sept. 10 { John Prim, Jr. John Hendrickson 
p.4 p.7#36 Ruth (Ruthy) Cox Wm. Parrin, witness 
Oct. 31 P Dec. 22 { John Taylor Robert Elliott 
p.7#37 | Betsey Bankhead j.P., Cahokia 
Nov. 2 Mar. 1 p.7#40 { Solomon Pruitt William Jones 
Rebecca Higgins Preacher, Wood 
River Township 
Nov. 9 Pp Dec. 3 William Ferguson Sam S. Kennedy 
p.7#39 Polly Lunceford Jj.P. 
Nov. 25 { Sam. Best 
p.4 Nancy Simpson 
Nov. 27 Nov. 28 — Bankson Abraham Ames 
p.4 p.7#38 Rachel Crocker (Croker) Minister of the Gospel 
Nov. 29 ‘i Ogle, Jr. 
p.4 Elizabeth Teater 
Dec. 7 P Dec. 23 Fone Ferguson William Jones 
p.8#41 Susannah Whitson Preacher of the Gospel 
Wceod River Township 
Dec. 19 { John Croker 
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Date of Datcof Date of 
Marriage License Certificate Names of Principals Officiating 
1810 
Jan. 4 P Feb. 8 { Charles Kitchens William Jones 
p.8#42 Polly Rottan Preacher of the Gospel, 
Wood River Township 
Jan. 17 (done Chance 
p.4 Sally Terry (widow) 
Jan. 20 { John Stout 
p.4 Mimi Shook 
Jan. 28 Jan. 26 Feb. 21 Elijah Bradshaw Uel Whiteside 
p.4 p.8#43 Polly Boalware jJ.P., Cahokia 
Feb. 7 { William Atcheson 
p.4 Guide Roy 
Feb. 9 Feb. 7 Mar. 27 fi Kingston Abraham Ames 
p.4 p.9#48 Isabella Garretson M.G., Cahokia 
Feb.15 Feb.13 Feb. 21 {ae Boalware Uel Whiteside 
p.8#43 Urslie (?) Bradshaw J.P., Cahokia 
Feb. 22 P Mar. 8 { Hiram Danniel William Jones 
p.8#46 Asea Ervin Preacher of the Gospel, 
Both of Wood River Wood River Township 
Township 
Feb. 24 Feb. 24 Feb. 26 { Philipp Massey John Hay 
p.4 p.8#44 | Claira Stout jJ.P., Cahokia 
Mar. 5 Mar. 5 Mar. 5 Baptiste Paradis John Hay 
p.4 p.8#45 Julie Lapencé (license) jJ.P., Cahokia 
Julie Lepage (certificate) 
Mar. 6 Richard Dillon 
p.4 Hannah Nox 
Mar. 8 Mar. 8 ( Francois Farriére John Hay 
p.4 p.9#47 Angelique Lagotheir Cahokia 
(LaGotheire) 
Both of Cahokia 
P Mar. 22 { Martin Wood William Jones 
p.9#49 | Betsey Ervin Preacher of the Gospel 
of Wood River 
Township 
Mar. 27 {Poms Ge Amos 
p.4 Polly Garretson 
Mar.29 Mar.15 Mar. 30 fom Moore Jo. Thomas, Jr. 
p.4 p.9#50 Joice Steele (Steel) j.P., Berry Hill 
Mar. 29 Mar.27 Apr. 14 { Hugh Gilbreath William Scott 
p.4 p.9#51 | Rachel McKenzie j.P., Turkey, Hill 
Apr. 2 Charles Walker 
p.4 Elizabeth Talbott 
P Ap. 12 { Robert Philipps William Jones 
p.10#43 Martha French Elliott A preacher of the Gospel, 


Wood River}Township 
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Date of Dateof Date of 
Marriage License Certificate Names of Principals Officiating 
Apr. 12 Martin Pruitt William Jones 
p.10#52 Dorothy Wagnor A preacher of the Gospel, 
Wood River Township 
Apr. 15 Jesse Cane 
p.5 Rachel Bryan 
Apr. 15 { Wm. Radcliffe 
p.5 Hannah Helman 
Apr. 23 Apr. 23 p.10#54 f- Michael Dace John Hendrickson 
p.5 | Polly Byram 
Apr. 24 ‘fs Absalom Cole With consent of bride’s 
p.5 Nancy Downing father 
Apr. 25 { Richard Night 
Sally Hale 
May 23 May 23 #£=~May 23 { James Pulliam John Hay 
p.5 p.10#55 \ Judy Whiteside jJ.P., Cahokia 
June 4 June 4 June 4 { Septimus Mace John Hay 
p.5 p.10#56 Mary Shook jJ.P., Cahokia 
June 28 Isaac West 
p.5 Ruth Hill 
july 12 July3 { John Shehan Enoch Moore 
p.5 p.11#457 1 Sally Harnish (Harniss) J.P. 





